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~ HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


A Complete Course for the Grades, with a Book for Each Year 


3y Hottts DANN, Mus. D., Professor of Music, Cornell University. 


| ys Course lays great stress on the necessity of teaching the pupil to think Tone and 
; Rhythm — to learn to read music silently, to hear the melody with the “inner ear” before he 
| reads aloud. The provision for individual recitation, which is as essential in music as in English, 
is indicative of the soundness of the pedagogy of the Hollis Dann Music Course. 
It is unique among school music courses in the effective way in which it combines the best features of the 
“song method” with the best features of the “reading method.” 


It is superior in the attention it pays to tone production—all the words are singable and aid the cultiva- 
tion of pure tone. 


It is unequaled in its teaching of sight singing, and in the way in which the poetry accents coincide with 
the musical accents. 


The breadth and richness of this Course are a result of the author’s twenty-five years’ 
experience as teacher and supervisor of music throughout all the grades from the 
kindergarten, through the elementary school, the high school and the University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


TEACHERS Their Sake 
REGISTER NOW ml Children respond to this appeal 


and become better citizens thereby. 


For emergencies at once. September calls | WINSLOW'S HEALTHY 
are now coming in. ; | LIVING teaches children how they 


| | can grow strong for their country’s 
| Send for Blank at Once | sake, and thus points the way to 


better citizenship. 


| | If you do not kn thi 

| ? yo ow s new 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | series in physiology and 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 1 | hygiene, ask us about it. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston | | | CHARLES E, MERRILL CO. 
| 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 
pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature.” 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its_ special 
“School Library Department.” 

Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July. 


ADDRESS: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


Chicago, IIl. 


NEW-WORLD SPANISH SERIES 


POR TIERRAS MEJICANAS 


By DR. MANUEL URIBE-TRONCOSO 


— is a new elementary reader, intended for 
rapid reading by students in the second or 
third semester in any school. 


It is particularly suitable for classes in commercial 
schools and colleges where reading material of an 
informative nature is wanted; also in courses 
which prepare students for the reading of large 
amounts of current periodical literature. 


It gives a complete account of the geography and 
resources, the history and races, the economic op- 
portunities of Mexico. 


The author is an able scholar who writes from 
first-hand knowledge with keen sympathy and rare 
insight. 


The book is well organized and has a wealth of 
specially drawn maps, charts, and illustrations. 


Price 80 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GERTRUDE E. MCVENN 


These books serve a two-fold purpose. They provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical 
conduct, and also give definite instruction in good manners. The lessons include sections 
on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect 
and reverence, courage and self control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice, service, industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, op- 
portunity, and “things worth while.” These topics are presented in short reading lessons 
chosen from a large number of the best authors. The books are illustrated by numerous 
reproductions of famous paintings, upon which instructive lessons are given. 


Book I — 262 pages. Illustrated. 64 cents. 
Book II — 265 pages. Illustrated. 64 cents. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evie Corney and Georce W. DorLtanp 


Stories of the lives and deeds of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times 
of Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a background 
for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited to fourth or fifth grade 


classes. 
242 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH ©& CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN WAR VERSE 


BY MARY LOUISE GARDNER 
Cleveland 


“O! ’tis an easy thing 

To write and sing; 

But to write true, unfeigned verse 
Is very hard!” 

So spake the sensitive and pious Welsh poet, 
Henry Vaughn, nearly three hundred years ago. 
Fifteen winters back a cautious and kindly 
American critic, while lecturing on the litera- 
ture produced in this country, made this state- 
ament: “The woods are full of twitterings, but 
as yet there is no burst of song.” 

It is quite probable that were this critic alive 
today he might not consider the present out- 
burst real song. Outburst it surely is! One re- 
liable book reviewer announced I/ast fall that be- 
tween April and October, 1918, there were pro- 
duced in the United States five hundred books 
on war — many of them books of verse — and 
Mr. Braithwaite in his last Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse has a list of seven hundred writers 
of “good verse”; moreover, certain critics con- 
tend that Mr. Braithwaite has omitted some of 
our best poets. In Carolyn Wells’ recent “Bal- 
lade of War Books,” her L’Envoi reads thus :— 


“Publisher, Printer, Editor, forbear! 

Nor longer than you must, your lists extend; 
Do let this gushing output stop somewhere! 
Of making many war books there’s no end!” 


In truth, such a wealth of expression — good, 
bad and indifferent — has been poured out upon 
the book market that a report upon American 
War Verse must be a process of elimination, 
and suggests the division of war verse into two 
classes — jingles and poems. (And there are 
some perfectly good, intelligent readers who 
enjoy and defend the jingles!) 

Why this outburst of poetry during the 
World War? Let Amy Lowell, the vigorous 
and versatile, make reply. *“The war has 
brought about a welding together of the whole 
country, has produced a more poignant sense of 
nationality. Hyphens are submerged in the 
solid over-printing of one word, ‘America.’ 
This realization of ourselves drew us into an 
understanding sympathy with our Allies, hardly 
to be conceived of before. Such a result cannot 
be reached through a devotion to the teachings 
of materialism. The real truth is that at the 
time when many people were bewailing the 
growth of materialism, already beneath the 
surface the seething of a new idealism was in 


* “Tendencies in Modern American Poetry.” 


process. Long before the shadow of battle 
flung itself over the world, the travail of this 
idealism began. S.ow:y and painfully it took 
on a shape hidden away in the dreams and de- 
sires of unknown men. . . . Our poetry from 
1830 to the Civil War indicates strongly the 
racial homogeneity of our poets. In _ their 
products our poets (Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, 
Lowell) showed that they were all of good 
English stock. Poe and Whitman were far 
ahead of their times, and hence have some fol- 
lowing today; the other poets were largely 
phonographs to greater English poets dead and 
gone. Any theory carried too far ends in steril- 
ity, and freshness is gained only by following 
some other line. America could not produce 
poets, wiseacres said, for she was given over 
to materialism. But there was this new ideal- 
ism seething under the surface and it has been 
brought to the surface by the war.” 

This same question, Why the Outburst of 
Poetry, is met by Professor Charlton M. Lewis 
(Yale University) in this manner: “As in our 
Civil War, so in the recent struggle for self 
preservation, it was also a struggle for the es- 
tablishing of a great idea upon which rested the 
hope of the world, and these years of ruinous 
militancy have also been years of unique intel- 
lectual and spiritual fermentation. . .. The 
poetry of this war is not merely war poetry, 
not merely patriotic poetry; it is the poetry of 
an irresistible movement of human thought re- 
invigorated by the very crime that was designed 
to arrest it.” 

In answer to the oft-repeated question, Of 
What Sort of Poetry Is This Outburst, Profes- 
sor Lewis continues: “It differs from previous 
war poetry in that individual feats of valor do 
not sufficiently absorb the world’s attention, 
but the heroic long endurance of whole nations 
in the trenches. Arnold Winkleried has had no 
opportunity in this war to win liberty and im- 
mortal renown with one sweep of his arms, but 
we know that a million of his peers are sleeping 
in unnoted graves.” 

In another way this war poetry has differed 
from the old kind, Professor Lewis affirms, and 
has shown in this second difference also the 
vastness of the conflict. “It was one of Ma- 
caulay’s commonplaces that war works no dis- 
turbance in the life of a great nation, for love, 
pleasure, and industry go on at home as before, 
while all the strain and shock are absorbed by 
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professional fighters far away. The recent war 
poems of France and England at least remind 
us that today is a day of hreside heroisms such 
as Macaulay never could have dreamed... . 
The enthusiasm that inspires most of the war 
verse is not merely martial, not merely patri- 
otic, but moral, and radiating in many instances 
a moral beauty. Also in a number of poems 
will be found consoling visions of actual bene- 
fits of war. They remind us that war is not 
wholly an inferno; that some of its torments 
are rather those of purgatory, wherethrough re- 
deemed spirits find their way to their soul’s sal- 
vation.” 

(This last statement of Professor Lewis’s re- 
calls to our minds Theodore Roosevelt’s expres- 
sion in “The Great Adventure”: “Let us pay 
with our bodies’ for our soul’s desire.’’) 

Again Professor Lewis: “Love of country 
flames brightest in time of trouble; and we, un- 
like France and Italy, and even England, have 
long lived unfamiliar with calamity. But al- 
though prosperous years have tempted us reck- 
lessly to squander our spiritual resources, these 
latest days have revealed the capital fund still 
intact, as some American verse written before 
April 6, 1917, proved. We are becoming aware 
that America really is to us what ‘dulce France’ 
has for 900 years been to the French. May the 
new consciousness remain to purify us for the 
victories of peace that must be won hereafter.” 

Some critics have emphasized the introspec- 
tive character of the English war verse and 
they have been disappointed that the French 
poets at first attempted to write a good deal as 
they had done before the war. Let these dis- 
satisfied ones brood over this _ soothing 
critique made upon Professor Clarke's 
Treasury of War Poetry: “There is with the 
poets militant more compassion, more good- 
heartedness, more bravery and _ sensitiveness, 
than with the others. In the dangers of their 
fearful life they have acquired a hold on real 
human passions. They have lived with the sin- 
cerity of men who may die the next minute, and 
in consequence what they write transcends 
minutes, and days, and years. They have wise 
kind words, while our poets at home splutter 
bloody barbarities. They are concerned with 
that which will not perish, though their bodies 
may immediately. 

“Their poems, too, have discarded everything 
general, vague and ideal. They deal with the 
specific, the actual — admiration for the fellow 
soldier, the love of a little beauty in the desert, 
the death of a friend, the weariness and glory of 
fighting. No didacticism, no bitterness, no 
pride, and above all, no priggishness.” 

Who reads this “outburst” of poetry? Ask 
any public librarian or any camp librarian in the 
United States. There is what the publishing 
houses call an “unprecedented demand” for 
books of poems — old and modern, of war and 
of peace. Note your own experience when you 
have tried to get Foxcroft’s War Verse, Braith- 
waite’s Anthology for 1918, or Gibbon’s Songs 
from the Trenches at your public library or at 
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the bookstores. Note the poetry magazines: 
Harriet Monroe’s Poetry, The Poetry Review 
of America, Poet Lore, The Poetry Society of 
America, The Poet Lovers of New York City 
and so on. Among the most eager readers of 
verse have been the boys in service. Alexander 
Woollcot, once dramatic critic of the New York 
Times, who went abroad to serve, wrote back 
last summer: “I never get over my surprise at 
finding that all soldiers read verse and most of 
them write it. The majority of them carry a 
little notebook in which they set down their 
own couplets and also copy off any poem that 
has touched or amused them.” And so the read- 
ing of poetry has seemed not a pleasing digres- 
sion, a way to fill idle moments, “an embroidery 
on the garments of experience,” but a necessity 
for those who stayed this side of the mill pond 
and for those who went over to fight. 

Who are these war poets? Many of them 
the very youthful and obscure. The war 
brought many a young poet to the front who 
otherwise might have been made to wait for a 
hearing. A New York Times critic says: “It is in- 
teresting to note that those poems which have 
widest circulation as magazine verse have least 
merit as poetry; and those that appear most 
modestly and with softest claims, come nearer 
to having a right to existence.” And in the 
comments made upon one of our war anthol- 
ogies the reviewer observes: “It seems that in 
every case the great poet, that is the poet ac- 
cepted as pre-eminent among the poets of his 
day, has fallen far short of great poetry; the 
minor-minor poets and the men who perhaps 
never wrote poetry before the war have done 
the things in this collection which are really 
poignant and worthy poems. The poems that 
are likely to have any measure of immortality, 
that really touch the heart and mind of a reader 
now and will shed a light and warm a sympathy 
in the reader a hundred years from now, are 
those of the obscure singer. 

“There is a reason for this failure of the es- 
tablished poets. The obscure poet, the minor 
poet, if you please, has written his inmost hu- 
man feelings, overburdened by the enormity of 
the war, scourged and humbled by the suffering 
of the war, contrite in heart, purged in mind by 
his own insignificance and helplessness in the face 
of human sacrifice; the better known poet, feel- 
ing the eyes of the world upon him, imagining 
himself the mouth-piece of his kind, hoping to 
surprise the attention of the world, seeing him- 
self the stanchion of his nation’s flag, has 
frothed generalities and tried to move men by 
words with capital letters. His  priggishness 
has so far removed himself from men’s hearts 
that he forgets their feelings and those sym- 
pathies which move them most, and listens only 
to his own voice sounding words and sees only 
himself a mighty man in the world. The 


greater poet has imagined that his position car- 
ries with it an ethical duty; he has forgotteir 
himself as a young man, as an obscure singer; 
he is now a poet of weight to whom is fitting 
utterances of weight.” 
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Is not this encouraging? Does it not mean 
that poem writing is becoming more “demo- 
cratic,” that our young men are seeing visions? 

As a result of the wide reading of poetry 
every one has his or her special liking in con- 
temporary verse. The lack of agreement in 
favor of any one particular poet is a wholesome 
indication of our native independence in making 
critical estimates. There were already various 
“schools” of poetry when the war began; the 
new singers have greatly enriched the field of 
choice. For our purpose, the war poems may 
be divided into two classes: those from the 
trenches and those produced by non-combatants. 

Among the youthful “khaki poets,” two (in 
the eyes of English and American reviewers) 
seem to stand out conspicuously: Alan Seeger 
and Joyce Kilmer. Both of these men are 
among the “rich Dead” who, in the words of 
Rupert Brooke :— 

“Laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth,” 

Alan Seeger’s boyhood was spent on Staten 
Island within sight of New York City. Daily 
he looked upon the romantic and majestic 
scenes of “the gateway to the Western hemi- 
sphere.” His biographer says: “From New 
York embodying the romance of Power, his 
family moved to Mexico representing the ro- 
mance of Picturesqueness. At fourteen he left 
Mexico to go to the Hackley School at Tarry- 
town, New York, for he seemed predestined to 
environments of beauty.” Then followed the 
four years at Harvard and the plunge into the 
life of Paris. At the end of his second season in 
Paris came the fateful August of 1914. Within 
three weeks after the beginning of war Alan 
Seeger, with forty other Americans, had en- 
listed in the Foreign Legion of France. — For 
two splendid years he lived intensely, “loving 
life, yet almost exulting in the prospect of 
losing it.” 

“From a boy 
I gloated on existence. Earth to me 
Seemed all-sufficient and my sojourn there 
One trembling opportunity for joy.” 

Never in his letters did he express regret for 
the choice he had made, though he admitted 
that “trench warfare is anything but romantic.” 
To his mother he wrote in June, 1915, a year be- 
fore he was killed: “Death is nothing terrible 
after all. It may mean something even more 
wonderful than, life. It cannot possibly mean 
anything worse to the good soldier.” In a let- 
ter to her two months later he said: “I have al- 
ways had the passion to play the biggest part 
within my reach, and it is really in a sense a 
supreme success to be allowed to play this. If 
I do not come out, I will share the good for- 
tune of those who disappear at the pinnacle of 
their careers.” He had just passed his twenty- 
eighth birthday when the great advance of his 
“escouade” of the Foreign Legion began on the 
field of Belloy-en-Santerre. On the evening of 
July 4, 1916, Alan Seeger went forward in the 
first rush to clear the enemy out of the village 


of Belloy-en-Santerre. He was one of the vic- 
tims of a German machine gun concealed in a 
hollow way. One of his hopes was then ful- 
filled, for he was granted what he had called 
“that rare privilege of dying well.” In one of 
his last poems, Ode in Memory of the Ameri- 
can Volunteers Fallen for France, Alan Seeger 
wrote his own best epitaph :-— 
“And on those furthest rims of hallowed ground, 

Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 


When the slain bugler has long ceased to sound, 
And on the tangled wires 


The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, stops, 

Withered beneath the shrapnel’s iron showers; 

Now heaven be thanked, we gave a few brave drops; 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave drops were ours.” 
In his new book, “The Advance of English 

Poetry in the Twentieth Century,” Professor 

Phelps tells the story of Alan Seeger’s most 

widely known poem, “I Have a_ Rendezvous 

with Death.” The young poet once “took a 

course in Irish” at college and Irish loge is the 

source of this poem. The Song of Fothad 

Canaine furnishes the fundamental figure of “a 

rendezvous with Death,” but is wholly different 

from .Seeger’s in general purport. Fothad 

Canaine makes a tryst with the wife of Ailill 

Flaun, but is slain in battle by Ailill on the day 

before the night set for the meeting. Then the 

spirit of Fothad sings the reiche (requiem) to 
the woman declaring: “It is blindness for one 
who makes a tryst to set aside the tryst with 

Death.” 

Joyce Kilmer also kept the tryst with Death. 
Those who have been following his career for 
the last five years believe that the German bullet 
which felled him July 30, 1918, at the Ourcg, 
slew a brilliant promise. He was only thirty- 
one years old, but he had had his “crowded hour 
of glorious life’ more than once, and he has 
left a record of achievement worthy of a life 
of many more years. 

He was a bit of a celebrity at twenty-five, 
having then arrived in the pages of Who’s Who. 
We can almost measure the promise that the 
German bullet slew that day in the battle of the 
Marne, for Joyce Kilmer had already published 
three volumes of verse, “each one a seven- 
leagued boot’s distance from its predecessor.” 
He climbed in strides. His physical and mental 
energy, his moral earnestness, his passion for 
humanity and his timeless gayety remind one 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Joyce Kilmer was in the best sense “all things 
to all men.” “His fellows in religion think of 
him as all Catholic; his fellows in literature 
think of him as one of themselves; the Irish 
persist in seeing chiefly the Irish side. Each one 
is right in seeing the one facet that caught his 
eye and in being devoted ever more to that 
facet.” 

“A convert to Catholicism,” he wrote a 
friend, “is not a person who wanders about 
weeping over autumn winds and dead leaves, 
mumbling Latin and_ sniffing incense. . 
Nor is it necessary to decorate rhymes with rich 
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ecclesiastical imagery and the fragrant names 
of saints. But in Faith we may find that purity 
and strength which are the guarantees of im- 
mortality.” Thus he is freed from the possible 
accusation of sentimentality in religion. He 
detested “writers who moo and coo with women 
folk about their blessed souls.” 

Joyce Kilmer said of himself: “I am catholic 
in my tastes and Catholic in my religion, am 
socially a democrat and politically a Democrat.” 
It is as a Christian democrat that his brief mili- 
tary career should be estimated. 

As a poet and writer in the Literary Digest, 
the New York Times, The Churchman and 
other papers, his labors through America’s three 
years of neutrality were exerted in behalf of the 
Entente. His poem, “The White Ships and the 
Red,” inspired by the torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania, was one of the most righteous outpour- 
ings of wrath against the barbarism of German 
methods. In the German art and literature he 
saw m@vements directly opposed to the democ- 
racy of the Christian religion. He warned 
Americans against this insidious perverter of 
civilization. But this was not enough. The 
deaths of Rupert Brooke and Alan Seeger were 
to him a solemn reminder that the true poet 
must follow wheresoever the vision shall lead 
him. “The poet must go where the greatest 
songs are singing” was his friend Christopher 
Morley’s way of expressing the same truth. 

On Good Friday of 1917, the President of the 
United States declared war and on the evening 
of that day Joyce Kilmer was in. uniform at 
Columbia University as a member of the Off- 
cers’ Reserve Training Battalion. There were 
three reasons why this young poet might have 
excused himself from the draft. He was above 
the draft age, he had the responsibility of a wife 
and four little children, and his vocation as 4 
newspaper man was generally held to be an 
“essential occupation.” But he went to France 
in the fall of 1917. 

“Tt is the pleasantest war I have ever at- 
tended,” he wrote back from France. “Nice 
war, nice people, nice country, nice everything.” 
Once, after describing the tumult of the day he 
added: “I don’t see what I can be after I come 
home unless I’m a fireman.” 

Death always seemed so far from Joyce Kil- 
mer that the news “killed in action” at the 
Battle of the Marne was well nigh unbelievable. 
His friends were reminded of the lines he had 
written several years before in the famous 
poem, “The 12.45” (the commuters’ midnight 
train to New Jersey) :— 

“Perhaps Death roams the hills tonight, 

And we rush forth to give him fight,” 
for this was how he died — on a patrol rushed 
forth, on a little hill. 

His own “Rouge Bouquet,” a copy of which 
was found in many a soldier’s blouse pocket, 
was read at the burial service. The “Farewell” 
at the end of each stanza was followed by “taps” 
from over the hill. Not one of the boys present 
will ever forget the occasion. 


In Robert Cortes Holliday’s Memoirs of 
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Joyce Kilmer there is a section devoted to his 
Poems from France. Among them we find the 
playful “Mirage du Cantonment ” and his last 
poem, “The Peacemaker” :— 


“What matters death if Freedom be not dead? 
No flags are fair if Freedom’s flag be furled, 

Who fights for Freedom goes with joyful tread 
To meet the fires of hell against him hurled, 

And has for Captain Him whose thorn-wreathed head 
Smiles from the Cross upon a conquered world.” 


All his poetry was marked by simplicity and 
sincerity. “His song was as old as the hills and 
as fresh as the morning.” He _ believed that 
every minute of life was worth living’ and was 
impatient of all “pessimistic nonsense written 
about it by lyrical whimperers and slackers.” 

Although not a “khaki-poet,” Christopher 
Morley, one of Joyce Kilmer’s innumerable 
friends, may be mentioned here, for he belongs 


in the company of today’s youthful poets. He 


is scarcely twenty-eight years old, yet he has 
been on the pages of Who’s Who for several 
years. In his delightful book of verse, “Songs 
for a Little House,” one finds the splendid son- 
net upon Kitchener’s death, “The Ballad of the 
Three Rivers” (the Marne, the Meuse, the 
Aisne), the lyrical “Pussy Willows in Belgium” 
and other poems worth while to the seeker of 
war verse. 

If he has not already discovered Dana Burnet 
as an American war poet, let the searcher ex- 
amine this writer’s book-Poems. He will be 
drawn to such verses as those on “The Little 
Gun Boats” :— 


“Give honor to the gunboat that was not too small to die.” 


And Mr. Burnet’s recent poem, “When Per- 
shing’s Men Go Marching into Picardy,” so in- 
spired an American composer that a_ stirring 
piece of music has resulted. 

Henry van Dyke’s “Red Flower” was among 
the first books of war verse published in this 
country. As a “diary in poetry” of his feelings 
and experiences in Europe from July, 1914, un- 
til he returned to the United States in 1916, it 
has a value of its own. 

The so-called “obscure poets” mentioned in 
the early part of this article are represented in 
Herbert A. Gibbon’s Anthology — “Songs from 
the Trenches, The Soul of the A. E. F.” This 
collection will be recognized as that of the com- 
petitive prize poems received from the boys at 
the front by the New York Herald. The serious 
advocates of vers libre may be a bit shocked at 
some of the liberties taken with the free verse 
form in several of these poems. Those who 
have been on the quest of American war verse 
may wish to have mentioned: Robert Under- 
wood Johnson’s “Poems of War and Peace,” 
Amelia Josephine Burr’s “The Silver Trumpet,’ 
Private Divine’s “City Ways and Company 
Streets” and that stirring collection, “Fifes and 


Drums,” put forth by the Vigilantes of America. 

Among the anthologies containing the Ameri- 
can as well as the English and Canadian war 
verse are Professor J. W. Cunliffe’s “Poems of 
the Great War,” W. Reginald Wheeler’s “A 
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Book of Verse of the Great War,” Professor 
George Herbert Clarke’s “A Treasury of War 
Poetry” and Carrie Ellen Holman’s “In the Day 
of Battle.” 

Only a few of the books forming a part of 
this veritable flood of war verse have been men- 
tioned. There has been this outburst of song. 
It is continuing and there are signs of increasing 
Parnassian activity. All to what purpose? 

The educational experts are stressing their 
theory that knowledge should function. Then 
may the rest of us indulge in the hope of the 
democracy of poetry, in the possibility of its 
functioning in the daily life of the multitudes? 

Why not ponder upon these words of our 
American poet, Sara Teasdale, believe them and 
act upon them? Thus she speaks: “The writing 
of poems should be considered as natural as 


the writing of letters. Children should make up 
poems without the slightest embarrassment, 
and the time spent in school in writing their 


own poems would be better spent than that 


consumed in learning arithmetic. Poetry is the 
most democratic of the arts, because no money 
is needed for long special training in learning 
now to compose it. It is the best antidote for 
the morbid repression that many of us have in- 
herited from generations of Puritan ancestors. 
When everybody writes his own poems, two- 
thirds of the misery of the world will flow away 
singing like ice-locked rivers when the spring 
sets in.” 

Then all honor to the Who’s Who in. Ameri- 


can War Verse! And blessings on the day: 


when every American shall-be Who’s Who in 
American poetry. 


DICKENS IN OUR DAY 


[Editorial in Philadelphia Press.] 


Dickens has retained his popularity with 
greater uniformity than any other English novel- 
ist. In the past thirty years a gradual change 
toward Dickens has been in progress. As the 
time of which he wrote recedes farther and far- 
ther into the past and the social conditions have 

been transformed, a different kind of interest in 
_ Dickens arises. A generation ago people with 
claims of literary culture professed their in- 
ability to find pleasure in Dickens’ novels. They 
were supported by a large body of critical 
opinion, comprising not only the Frenchman, 
Taine, but many of the younger Englishmen. 

Even Andrew Lang, a lifelong admirer of 
Dickens, was apologetic for the master’s ten- 
dency to caricature, to “wallow in the pathetic,” 
and to let his imagination run riot in  melo- 
drama. The softening hand of Time seems to 
have smoothed out the coarser lines of carica- 
ture and left the humor in bold relief. If we 
are not so responsive as the men and women of 
the earlier period to the pathetic element in 
Dickens, we are able to appreciate more fully 
the true tenderness which animated him. So 
far as the melodrama is concerned, it no longer 
antagonizes us ‘with the extravagance which 
provoked the criticism of his contemporaries. 
Nowadays melodrama is accepted for what it 
is worth and there is no disposition to under- 
value it, much less to dismiss it altogether as 
unworthy of notice by intelligent people. 

Among agencies for promoting an interest in 
Dickens must be mentioned the photoplay. 
“Oliver Twist.” “Great Expectations,” “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” and “A Christmas 
Carol” have been sketched on the screen. It is 
not too much to expect that the detached epi- 
sodes required for the limitations of the photo- 
play have sent many thousands of persons all 


over the country to the full-blooded novels. 
While there has been a winnowing process to 
bring about the survival of the best among the 
Dickens books, it has been by no means so de- 
structive proportionately as with the Waverley 
Novels. The human qualities in Dickens are 
the great preservative of literature. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have long 
forgiven “American Notes” and accepted “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” if only for the sake of the im- 
mortal Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig. “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” is by no means among the most at- 
tractive of the novels, but none of them has a 
greater variety of interest. The -animus of the 
American episodes was a most unhappy blunder 
of genius. “Our Mutual Friend” is a com- 
plicated fajlure in its main elements. “Little 
Dorrit,” once generally classed as a failure, is 
found in our day to have mellowed with the 
passage of time and furnishes a fair share of 
entertainment for those who have learned to 
love Dickens in his greater novels. 

In fact, the true lover of Dickens would not 
willingly part with any of the books. They are 
all necessary to a complete understanding of 
the master. Ruskin held that no verse ever 
written by Wordsworth was negligible, as not 
to be able to appreciate any part of his poetry 
was to fail of achieving a sympathetic under- 
standing of Wordsworth. So it is with the de- 
votees of Dickens. Readers with limited time 
may shrink from the multitudious pages of the 
fifteen novels plus the “Christmas Books” and 
other miscellaneous writings. But once he be- 
gins to feel the power of Dickens he will be am- 
bitious to make the acquaintance of every in- 
dividual in that wonderful gallery of characters 
—eccentric, humorous, pathetic, tragic and 
melodramatic. 


Thoughts are almost as dependent on words as words on thoughts. 


—George Herbert Palmer, Harvard University. 
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THE FOREST PATRIOTS 


BY WILLIAM HERSCHEL 


An oak tree, tall and stately, came down with a mighty 
crash 

‘That scared the baby saplings and thrilled the elm ani 
ash. 

“Pray, why all this?” the elm inquired. 
leaving for?” 

“My country calls,” the oak replied, “and I must go to 
war.” 

‘Then, while its neighbors harkened, the oak, with sturdy 
heart, 

Told how it had enlisted to do its humble part. 


“What are you 


“There’s need for ships,” the oak began, “to sail the 
troubled sea; 

A good old wooden fleet they want—so they've enlisted 
me! 

Of iron and steel there’s scarce enough, which makes me 
glad indeed, 

For now I, too, can help convey -the stores our Allies 
need, 

T’ll face the foeman’s frenzy with a zeal to do or die, 

As did the good old merchantmen in years now long 
gone by.” 


The great oak’s loyal ardor sent a thrill through all the 
trees, 

And soon a call to mobilize was hurried down the breeze, 

One volunteered to be a bridge, one would a barracks 
be— 

No slacker bolted from the lines of this brave company! 

The beeches, elms and cottonwoods marched off beside 
the oaks; 

The hickories said for cannon wheels they'd proudly 
serve as spokes. 


Soon all the trees but one had gone to muster at the 
mill— 

The one was just a sapling left to guard a lonely rill. 

Yet, while it mourned its lowly state and thought ex- 
istence hard, 

A schoolboy gladly claimed it for a flagstaff in his yard. 

Which points a wartime moral all of us should keep in 
view— 

That, though we’re great or humble, there is something 
each can do! 


—American Forestry, December, 1918. 


‘COURSES FROM THE COVENANT 


BY M. S. HALLMAN 


Principal High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


In these days of proposed increased Federal 
influence in education by legislation it is sig- 
nificant to note that certain features of the 
Great Treaty point out definite paths in Ameri- 
can education’ which deserve the most careful 
consideration by curriculum makers. Granting 
to the traditional state control those virtues 
which it possesses and of which it must not be 
deprived, there is urgent need for the introduc- 
tion of certain national elements which are es- 
sential to our national destiny as a politically 
non-isolated people. 

The need for the first of these elements is 
pointed out by the new role which America 
must take in world political life as a result of 
our membership in the League of Nations. Our 
period of political isolation with respect to Eu- 
rope is past and with its close comes an urgent 
need on the part of our citizenship for an intel- 
ligent understanding of foreign civil government 
and political practices. Builded upon the ex- 
cellent history courses offered in most modern 
high schools, should be offered a course in the 
rapidly developing governmental machinery of 
the influential members of the League. We 
must understand and appreciate the peoples 
with whom we are bound in a pact whose pur- 
pose is to solve the greatest of all political prob- 
lems—permanent peace. Not only should com- 
ing citizens understand the civil government of 
the leading foreign powers, but they should 
have opportunity to form reliable estimates of 
the leading men of these countries, and to ap- 
preciate and understand their political and per- 
sonal characters. Our students have studied 
the development of democracy in English his- 
tory, but under one premiership, such as that 


of Lloyd George, more significant social 
changes have been wrought than occurred in 
some previous centuries. No history can cope 
with present-day governmental development and 
at the same time fulfill its function with the 
past. We must have a dynamic course to keep 
up with the rapidly developing pace of popular 
rule. 

The second element, and the one most closely 
allied with our interests as a nation, is the for- 
mal acquiescence of the great powers of our 
guardianship of this hemisphere—the acknowl- 
edgment of the political vitality of the Monroe 
Doctrine in international affairs. Our logical 
national policy in . official matters, therefore, 
must be to cultivate the friendliest relations 
with the sister republics to the south, in com- 
mercial activities to take immediate advantage 
of the opportunities created by the war, and in 
educational procedure to plan definitely nation- 
wide program of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of South American nations. Our present 
history courses cover a mass of material on the 
nations of the ancient world, and this is well 
and good for their purpose, but it is an offence 
against our national conscience to teach such 
to future American citizens and ignore the his- 
tory of the eighteen independent republics whose 
big brother we proclaim ourselves to be. 


If we as a people are to _ cultivate 


friendliness, promote trade, and possess 
a creditable knowledge of our doctrinally 
associated republics, the high schools of 


the country must rise to the occasion and of- 
fer courses which at least introduce the coming 
generation to the Civilization at our doors. 


Too long the uninformed, and their number is 
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lamentably large, have regarded South America 
as a land of revolutions, uncultured half-breeds 
and Indians, and disease. True, their govern- 
ments have passed through a period of upheaval 
due to peculiar conditions which readily explain 
their lack of stability, but with the exception of 
a few of the minor states, law and order now 
prevail and stable government is the accepted 
regime. It is only through lack of acquaintance 
that we do not take into account the highly cul- 
tured class, the old and well established univer- 
sities, and the recent activity of the several states 
to improve and modernize the lower schools. 
The success of our sanitary engineers in Panama 
has demonstrated that areas hitherto considered 
deadly to foreigners may be made healthful and 
thus become an untapped treasury for American 
energy and capital. 

To meet this second element of education em- 
phasized by the sealing of our destiny with the 
Latin continent, it is of utmost importance that 
a course in South American history and a prac- 
tical course in business Spanish be offered, and 
especially advised for commercial students. The 
former course would be an appropriate unit in 
the education of any American citizen and the 
combination of the two, essential equipment for 
young business men and engineers with broad 
aims and visions. 

It must be conceded that at the present time 
the public, and in some cases official favor, 


swings toward French as the successor to Ger- 
man in our schools, but we must consider that 
its popularity is largely a matter of sentiment 
and of transitory interest. There is no vital na- 
tional aim to warrant its permanence. Beyond 
this temporary popularity it shrinks to the level 
of a mere “foreign language,” of interest to a 
limited number, and of course should hold its 
place in our schools, but not to the exclusion of 
Spanish, whose purpose arises from a national 
need. 

One of the essentials in securing commercial 

advantages in South America is trained young 
men, according to Robert S. Barrett, commer- 
cial. attache to the United States embassy in 
Buenos Aires. This training logically demands 
a working knowledge of the language and a 
sympathetic understanding of the governments, 
institutions, and customs of the people and it is 
incumbent upon the schools which profess to 
give modern business training to respond. 
- In conclusion, Jet there be adequate credit 
given to the schools for their splendid response 
to every war demand and their speedy adijust- 
ment to meet war conditions, but now that the 
war is over, may.there be as ready a readjust- 
ment to the great problems of peace, none of 
which is of more vital importance, Americaniza- 
tion and illiteracy programs excepted, than the 
adoption of” a national policy in education to 
meet the new international conditions. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA —(IV.) 
THE DOMINANCE OF SAN JOSE. 

The San Jose State Normal School is the 
mother of the other seven. It has always had 
a dominant influence in California education 
but never so much so as under the leadership 
of M. E. Dailey, who has the rare gift of dominat- 
ing without domineering. 

The San Jose Normal School appears to have 
more of its graduates in positions of command- 
ing educational influence in California than all 
the other normal schools of the state, and than 
either the State University or Stanford Univer- 
sity, and there has been no ambition on the part 
of the institution to have it thus. 

Mr. Dailey is never seeking the limelight, ‘s 
never posing, is never pretending to anything, 
but his absolute squareness and frankness have 
made his word as good as his bond, and _ his 
recommendation counts for 100 per cent. as to 
men or policies. 

His vision of the opportunities, responsibilities 
and urgent needs of teacher training  institu- 
tions is little short of an inspiration. 

Less method and more education, less of the 


He would not trail on behind the universities, 
but he would have nothing in the normal school 
that the university would not be bound to 
respect. 

He would have three years of normal school 
work as good in its content and in its mental 
discipline as any university work, and then he 
would, have every student automatically matricu- 
late in a university and graduate therefrom af- 
ter one year. 


SAN JOAQUIN’S DEVELOPMENT. 


The San Joaquin valley comes as near limit- 
less soil capacity as one can imagine, but it was 
seriously handicapped for lack of educational 
leadership. 

On the coast were four state normal schools, 
two great universities, and three other impor- 
tant colleges. 

Educational institutional influence is largely 
local. This is absolutely true of teacher prepara- 
tion institutions. Within fifty miles of a 
state normal school there are normal school 
graduates in practically all schools, even coun- 
try schools, but beyond one hundred miles a 
normal school graduate, especially in a rural 


“has been” and more of the “is to be,” less school, is a curiosity. 
tradition and more vitalization, is his idea of The San Joaquin valley was a startling exam- 
the normal school of the future. ple of this condition. 
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Fortunately the combination of circumstances 
was atispicious. C. L. McLane, superintendent 
of Fresno, was a ready-made president, a man 
on the spot. It may almost be said that the 
State Nortaal School of Fresno was established 
for McLane. 

Dailey was McLane’s master-builder. Before 
Morris E. Dailey went to normal school work at 
San Jose he was superintendent at Fresno with 
McLane as his high school principal. They were 
a great team. They put Fresno over the top. 

When Dailey left McLane succeeded to the 
superintendency and it was only a question of 
time when McLane would have a normal school 
to give to the San Joaquin valley what Morris 
Dailey had given to the Santa Clara country. 

McLane and the San Joaquin valley had an- 
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other ready-made condition. E. W. Lindsay had 
been one of the ablest county superintendents in 
the state for many years. He knows every 
schoolhouse in the county, every teacher, and 
almost every pupil and parent, and when the ex- 
tension school, promoted by Mrs. Margaret 
McNaught, went into effect Mr. McLane drafted 
Mr. Lindsay to do extension work in every nook 
and corner of the county and extension work 
throughout the San Joaquin valley. 

The normal school is receiving ‘special help 
from the city of Fresno under the leadership of 
Jerome O. Cross, who is vitalizing the city 
professionally. His superintendency is marked 
by the same energy which led to his secretary- 
ship of.the California State Association of the 
South while high school principal in Pasadena. 
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THE TEACHER’S SALARY BASED ON A MINIMUM WAGE 
AND MODERN BUSINESS STANDARDS 


BY ELSIE MAXUM 


Eighth Grade Teacher, Tacoma 


The nation-wide agitation of the teacher's 
Salary is a result of the inadequate compensation 
paid educational workers. The wage conditions 
in the following argument from the far West may 
not be true in all sections, however the same 
argument may be applied to any locality by 
basing it on the wage scale of that particular 
section. 

All interested in educational progress are ask- 
ing the question: ‘What shall be a fair basis 
for a teacher’s salary?” 

This is presented from two considerations, the 
minimum wage of a state and the present value 
of commercial labor. 

SALARY BASED ON MINIMUM. WAGE. 

The minimum wage of the state of Washing- 
ton is $13.20 per week, $686.40 per year for 
garment makers, laundry workers, girls in candy 
factories, and other unskilled workers. These 
workers do not average more than grade school 
education. The education required for a grade 
teacher in a city is four years of high school and 
two years of normal school; for the high school 
teacher a full high school course and four years 
of college or university. 

This represents a loss of six years of earning 
capacity for the grade teacher during the time 
of preparation and eight years for the high 
school teacher. 

Allow the teacher the minimum wage of this 
state for her time, and an additional $150 per 
year for actual educational expense, such as tui- 
tion lectures, books, etc., for this period of six 


years. The cost appears as below:— 
6 yr. at minimum’ wage, $686.40 $4,118.40 
6 yr. educational expense at $150 900.00 


This is really an investment for the teacher.. 
Is she not at least entitled to simple interest on 
her money, the return of her capital, and pay 
for her labor at the minimum wage? 

Allow 6% on the investment, a return of 5% 
‘of the capital per vear (twenty years to/returm 


the original investment) and pay for her labor, 


the following figures speak for themselves :— 


6% on investment of $5,018.40 $301.10 
5% of capital returned per year 250.92 
Pay for labor at minimum wage 686.40 
Beginning salary of grade teacher $1,238.42 


SALARY BASED ON COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
LABOR. 

Actual reports given by business managers of 
department stores of two large cities of the 
Northwest state that women clerks, including 
heads of departments, do not average more than 
two years of high school. Several report from 
one to two years less. Investigation has shown 
that women clerks with the educational equip- 
ment mentioned, and one year of experience, 
are earning from $75 to $100 per month. 

Reports from stenographers and business col- 
leges place the average educational equipment 


of the employee not over two years of high 
school and one year of business training. The 
average compensation reported for business 


women so equipped is an initial salary of $75 
per month. 

The grade teacher has three additional years 
of education and the high school teacher five 
years. 


GRADE SCHOOL BASIS. 


The following table is therefore based on the 
commercial value of labor, and three vears of 
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added preparation for the grade teacher of city 
schools :— 


Earnings Ist year at $75 per mo. $900 
Earnings 2nd year at $85 per mo. 1,020 
Earnings 3rd per year at $90 per mo. 1,080 


3 yr. educational expense at $150 per yr. 450 


Based on the commercial value of labor the 
grade teacher’s salary now appears as follows:— 


6% on investment of $3,450 7.00 
5% of capital returned per year 172.50 
Pay for labor at commercial value 900.00 
Beginning salary of grade teacher $1,279.50 


HIGH SCHOOL BASIS. 


The following table represents the total in- 
vestment of the high school teacher during the 
five additional years of training over those of 
the commercial worker :— 

Earning capacity Ist year at $75 per mo. $900 
Earning capacity 2nd year at $85 per mo. 1,020 
Earning capacity 3rd year at $90 per mo. 1,080 
Earning capacity 4th year at $100 per mo. 1,200 
Earning capacity 5th year at $100 per mo. 1,200 


Additional educational expense for 5 yr. at 
$150 per year 750 


Once more: 6% on investment of $6,150 $369.00 
5% of capital returned per yr. 307.50 
Pay for labor at commercial val. 900.00 


Beginning salary of high school teacher $1,576.50 


Differential between grade and high school, 
$1 ,576.50—$1 ,279.50—$297. 
The increased investment for the high school 


teacher represents $2,700. 6% on the increased 
investment amounts to $162, and 5% per year 
of this capital is $135, which once more shows 
the differential as $297. 

$300 seems to be an acceptable differential 
between grade and high school. This wouid 
make the beginning salary of a high school 
teacher $1,538.42 when based on a minimum 
wage already emphasized. 

The rate of interest allowed the teacher is low 
for an investment. Bonds and first mortgages bear 
low rates because the responsibilities and risks 
are small. Replies from business men indicate a 
much higher rate than 6% due from _ invest- 
ments. attended by heavy responsibilities. Truly 
all agree the teacher does carry such responsi- 
bilities. 

The teacher must add each year to her invest- 
ment a considerable amount. Such added in- 
vestment is represented by expense for travel, 
summer schools,-extension work, books, maga- 
zines, and cultural outlay. Any decreasing in- 
terest is more than ®verbalanced by this in- 
creased investment together with its — interest. 
So society at the end of twenty years is once 
more in debt to the teacher. 

It is only fair to call attention to the fact that 
these estimates were figured from the lowest 
possible standpoints, operating against the 
teacher. 

Efficiency is a difficult thing to capitalize, 
hence nothing has been allowed for that al- 
though all will admit that increased education 
does tend to raise the value of the worker. 

A study of the necessary expenditure of time 
and money has never received due consideration 
in the fixing of teachers’ salaries. Is not the 
workman worthy of his hire? 

May we hope that the day is not far distant 
when the teacher will come into her own? 


RHYTHM OF NUMBER 


There is as much rhythm in number as_ in 
music. 


There are persons with no appreciable ear 
for music and there are persons with no appre- 
ciable ear for the rhythm of number. 


There are children of four who can carry a 


tune perfectly and who are greatly disturbed by 
a discord, 


So there are children in school who will relish 
the revelation of the rhythm of number. 


A study of the square in number is a fascinat- 
ing study of rhythm in number for those who ap- 
pfeciate the rhythm in number. 

The square of 


iis 1 7 is 49 
2 is 4 8 is 64 
3 is 9 9 is 81 
4 is 16 10 is 100 
% is 121 
fb is 36 2 is 144 


Notice that each square is as many more than 


the previous square as twice the last number 
squared plus 1. 

The square of 3 is 9. 

Twice 2 (the last number squared) is 4. 

4+1=—5. 

The square of 2 (the last number squared) is 4. 

4+5=—9, or the square of 3. 

The square of 6 is 36. 

Twice 5 (the last number squared) is 10. 

10+1=11. 

The square of the last number squared, or 5, 
was 25. : 

25+11=36. 

One ‘never catches the rhythm of number so 
long as he deals with number with his pencil, 

Only mentaily can one get the rhythm. 

‘Be sure to appreciate the simplicity of the fol- 
lowing’ squares, which can easily be carried in 
the mind. 

The square pf 10 is 106, 
~The square of 11 js 121, 


Twice 10 (the last number squared) is 20, 
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100+-21=121. 

The square of 20 is 400. 

The square of 21 is 441. 

2X 20=40 and 1=—41. 

The square of 30 is 900. 

The square of 31 is 961. 

2x30=60 and 1=61. 

The square of 40 is 1,600. 

The square of 41 is 1,681. 

40=80 and 1=81. 

The square of 51 is 2,601. 

250—100 and 1=101. 

The square of 61 is 3,721. 

260120 and 1—121. 

3,600+-121=3,721. 

The square of 101 is 10,201. 

Square of 100 is 10,000. 

100—=200 and 1—201. 

The square of 1,001 is 1,002,001. 

2X<41,000=2,000 and 1=2,001. 

1,000,000+-2,001—1,002,001. 

Notice then in a list of squares you add 2 more 
each time than the last time. 

1—1. 

2—4, 3 more than 1. 

3—9, 5 more than 4. 

4—16, 7 more than 9. 

5—25, 9 more than 16. 

6—36, 11 more than 25. 

7—49, 13 more than 36. 

8—64, 15 more than 49. 

9—81, 17 more than 64. 

10—100, 19 more than 81. 

11—121, 21 more than 100. 

12—144, 23 more than 121. 

The square of 40 is 1,600. 

The square of 41 is 1,681, 81 more than 1,600. 

The square of 42 is 1,764, 83 more than 1,681. 

The square of 43 is 1,849, 85 more than 1,764. 

The squares from 26 to 49 reverse the squares 
from 1 to 24. 


1 

4 48—2304 

9 47—2,209 

4—16 46—2,116 

5— 25 45—2,025 

6— 36 44—1,936 

49  43—1,849 

8S— 64  42—1,764 

9— 81 41—1,681 

10—100  40—1,600 

11—121 39—1,521 

12—144 38—1,444 

13—169 37—1,369 

14—196 36—1,296 

15—225  35—1,225 

16—256  34—1,156 Pas 
17—289  33—1,089 
18—324 32—1,024 
19—361 31—961 : 

20—400 30—900 

21—441 2984]. 

22484 

84—576 26—676 ae 8 
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25—625 
From 50 to 75 the numbers run up as from 
1 to 25. 


From 75 to 99 they run backwards as from 
25 to 50. 


For illustration :— 


The square of 50 is 2,500. 


51—2,601  99—9,801 
522,704 98—9,604 
532,809  97—9,409 
54-2916  96—9,216 
55—3,025  95—9,025 
56—3,136 948,836 
57—3,249  93—8,649 
58—3,364  92—8,464 
593,481  91—8,281 
60—3,600  90—8,100 
61—3,821  89—7,921 
62—3,944  88—7,744 

63—4,069 8%—7,569 
644,196  86—7,396 
65—4,225  85—7,225 
66—4,356 84—1,056 
67—4,489  83—6,889 
68—4,624  82—6,724 
694,761  81—6,561 
70—4,900  80—6,400 
715,041 796,241 
725,184  7%8—6,084 
73—5,329  %7—5,929 
145,476 %6—5,716 


In the square of a number ending in 5 there 
are but three possible last three numbers, 025; 
225; 625. 

5= 25 

15= 225 

25— 625 

$51,225 

45=2,025 

553,025 

65—4,225 

155,625 

857,225 

95=9,025 

Note the rhythm :— 

025 (625) 025 (625) 

225 225 225 *' 225 

625 025 625 025 

Up 025—225—625 

Down 625—225—025 

Up 025—225—625 

Down 625—225—025 

Another interesting rhythm :— 


81— 121 
441 
841— 961 


1,521— 1,681 
2,401— 2,601 
3,481— 8,721 
4,761— 5,041 
6,244— 6,561 ¥ 


9,801—4,004 


As the ane runs dowp regularly the other runs 
up as regularly, 
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It is equally as easy to see how 2 and 8 play 


13—5,329 


77—5,929 
83—6,889 87—7,569 
93—8,649 97—9,409 


The threes run thus :-— 


9—69—29—89—49 
9—69—29—89—49 
The sevens reverse thus :— 
49—89—29—69—9 
49—89—29—69—9 


The fours and sixes also play together :-— 


together :— 

4 8— 64 
144 18— 324 
22— 484 283— 784 
32—1,024 38—1,444 
42—1,764 48—2,304 
52—2,704 58—3,364 
62—3,944 68—4,624 
72—5,184 78—6,084 
82—6,724 88—7,744 
92—8,464 98—9,804 
The twos run thus :— 

4—44— 842.4 64 
444842464 

The eights run backwards:— 
64—24_84__ 44 4 

64—24—_ 84-444 

The threes and sevens also play together :— 

3— 9 7— 49 
13— 169 17— 289 
23— 529 27— %29 
33—1,089 37—1,369 
43—1,849 47—2,269 
53—2,809 5%7—3,249 
63—4,069 674,489 


36 

14— 196 16— 256 

24— 576 26— 676 

34—1,156 36—1,296 

44—1,936 46—2,116 

54— 2,916 56—3,136 

64—4,096 66—4,356 

745,476 76—5,776 

84—7,056 86—7,396 

948,836 96—9,216 
The fours run thus :-— 
16-—96—76—56—36 
16—96—76—56—36 
The sixes reverse thus :-— 
36—56—76—96—16 
36—56—76—96-—16 


There are no squares ending in 2 or 8; 38 or ?. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS FOR GIRLS 


[From “Industrial Problems for Girls,” by Nelson L. Rooray. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 


Price, 75 cents.] 


How many } in. tucks } in. apart can be made 
from a piece of material 24 in. wide? 


A piece of cloth contains eight 4 in. tucks } in. 
apart. If the tucks are 4 in. from each edge of 
the cloth how wide is it? How wide would it be 
if the tuaks were ripped out? 


A piece of cloth 29 in. wide contains how many 
} in. tucks } in. apart if after tucking the piece 1s 
14 in. wide and the last tuck is } in. from the 
edge of the cloth? 


If 3 two-inch tucks 4 in. apart are to be put 
around a skirt which is to be 40 in. long when 
finished, how long must the skirt be cut to allow 
for the tucks and a four-inch hem? 

How many 1-32 in. tucks 1-16 in. apart can be 
made from a piece of muslin 24 in. wide? 


A piece of cloth contains 3 sets of tucks. Each 
set are 5” apart and the two outer sets are 6” 
from the edge of the cloth. If the tucks are 3” 
each 4” apart and there are 10 tucks in each set, 
how many square feet in the piece if it is 25” 
long? 

If the material for a shirt waist is 30” wide, 
how many eighth-inch tucks 3” apart can be 
made in the goods if it is to be 23§” wide when 
finished? 


A small design for a shirt waist has a shoulder 
seam 1” long. One-fourth inch from the shoulder 
along this seam is a set of 5 sixteenth-inch tucks 


.1-32” apart. Find the length of the correspond- 


ing parts for the shirt waist with a 5” shoulder 
seam; with a 6}” seam; 63” seam. 

A peplum extends 12” below the waist line of 
a skirt in the back, and 8” in the front. The skirt 
is 30” long. What should be the lengths for a 40” 
skirt? a 36” skirt? _For a design of this skirt, 
if the design is 5” long? 

The shoulder seam»of a shirt waist is 1}” long, 
in the middle of the seam is a lace insertion }” 
wide. Find the width of the lace insertion for a 
similar waist with shoulder seam 5” long; 6” 
long; 4” long. 

How much waste is there in cutting a doily 12” 
in diameter from a piece of cloth 14” square? 

How long a piece of ribbon must be used to 
tie about a waste basket 12” in diameter allowing 
18” for the knot and bow? 

What must be the dimensions of a shelf to 
hold 2 doz. 23” drinking glasses if they are placed 
3” apart, the outer ones 1” from the edge of the 
shelf and 3 glasses in one row? 

How many }-inch tucks are needed to shorten 
a skirt 3 inches? 


atin 


I once believed whiskey could not be prohibited. I have discovered that it can be, or nearly 


so, and am now a prohibitionist.—E. W. Howe, Atchison, Kansas, in his Weekly. 
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ONE-AND-ONE-THIRD FARE 


United States Railroad Administration grants 
one-and-one-third rate round trip for Milwaukee 
meeting, National Education Association, . June 
28 to July 5. This is something not enjoyed by 
the N. E. A. for a long time in that it is a uni- 
versal rate with no strings attached to itt. 


COMMUNITY DEMOCRACY 


The World War was for the creation of a 
world democracy, and the armistice of No- 
vember 11, 1918, was the embryo of the world 
democracy that is to be. 

A world democracy must be the interna- 
tionalizing of the American democracy. This 
can only be when America is a genuine national- 
ized democracy. 

The World War was to “make the world safe 
for democracy,” it was but the handing over of 
the keys of every national democracy, and semi- 
democracy, to the democracy of the United 
States, offering this old democracy the freedom 
of such countries. 

A democracy, national or international, must 
be composed of communities. Democracy is a 
civic symphony. 

An ideal symphony orchestra is composed »f 
instrumental communities of string instruments, 
reed instruments, wind instruments, and percus- 
sion instruments. No one of these communities 
can play the music written for one of the others. 
A bass drum would make sad havoc with the 
music written for a violin, but not a _ note is 
written for any player in any community with- 
-out adapting it to every note written for every 
other instrument. In a world democracy each 
country must be a democracy composed of 
‘community democracies. 


The United States can only be a democracy 
when New England plays its own civic part, a 
part that can never be played by the _ Inter- 
mountain region, but there must be no note 
struck in Maine that is out of tune with Mon- 
tana. 

An editorial in a Sunday paper, May 11, 1919, 
has this to say of American sameness :— 

A witty Boston newspaperman wrote 
in 1914: “I walked from Newspaper 
row up to the State House, and the 
only man who did not wear a hat and 
necktie like every other man was Frank 
Sibley.” 

He might have said much the same 
of a walk from Boston to Seattle. 

The sameness of American life is, 
when you come to think of it, startling. 
Contrast the sharp differences of the 
Welsh, English and Scotch, all on one 
little island, with the uniformity of our 
states. 

Our customs are so much the same 

that when we go to another state and 
discover new ones we are surprised and 
delighted. A London cockney can 
hardly understand a Yorkshire man, 
yet we dwell on our slight differences 
of accent with amusement. archi- 
tecture is all about the same. A _ hotel, 
a church, a schoolhouse, a theatre, a 
library, a hospital, a college hall, a club- 
house in New York jis little different 
from its equivalent in San Francisco. 
How many “Main streets” are there in 
America?” 

No one can make a safe guess whether that 
editorial was written in Bangor or Berkeley, 
New York or New Orleans, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, or lowa. It is a disease common to the 
daily press of Savannah and Seattle, Springfield, 
Massachusetts and Illinois, Boston and Boise. 

The influenza lands in Boston and in due time 
men sneeze themselves to death in Chicago, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake and San Francisco. 

It takes about as much wit to note such com- 
mon traits as to know a fir tree from a peach 
tree. 

There are differences more significant than re- 
semblances, but it requires both differences and 
resemblances to make a symphony and a de- 
mocracy. 

New England and New York are no more 
alike in their personality than is the speech of a 
London cockney and a Yorkshire man. The uni- 
formity is in non-essentials, the differences are 
in fundamentals. 

A Boston Irishman is a first-class Puritan. A 
church that has been a leader in anti-Catholic 
crusades was in danger of being transformed 
into a commercial establishment and the first 
great protest came from Irish Catholics, who 
pronounced it a sacred landmark. It is 
not uncommon to have a man born in Ireland 
speak with pride of our Pilgrim ancestors. 

A New Yorker can do no business in Boston 
without wrecking it, as is evidenced by the way 
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New Yorkers wrecked all the New England 
railroads. 

In 1630 the Massachusetts Bay Colony  re- 
quired that every official should live in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony and John Winthrop was 
forced to leave everything dear to him—home 
and church—and come to Massachusetts Bay. 
From that day to this Massachusetts has had a 
distinct local personality which could not be 
wisely trifled with by outsiders and which it 
could not graft upon any outside community. 

A New England “r-a” in calf, half, laugh, 
et al., has never modified the flat a beyond the 
Rockies, and will not in a million years. 

No one can make a Waltham watch at Elgin, 
nor a Brockton shoe in St. Louis. 

In a national democracy the Empire State 
of the North and the Empire State of 
the South must develop their community 
personality to the limit and must respect the 
community personality of every other section. 

Chicago needs to make herself more decent in- 
stead of trying to make Georgia more decent. 

There is no region in the United States that 
is not abundantly able to clean itself up, as is 
witnessed by the elimination of the Barbary 
Coast in San Francisco and the Scarlet District 
in Chicago. 

In a democracy there is no state whose busi- 
ness it is primarily to clean up any other state 
so long as that other state minds its own busi- 
ness. 


DON’T UNDERVALUE YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is danger lest teachers fail to appre- 
ciate their opportunities. 

Responsibilities and duties are liable to out- 
weigh opportunities in a teacher’s estimate. 

There is no higher opportunity than that 
which comes to a teacher. She has an oppor- 
tunity to give to many children many oppor- 
tunities that a mother gives a few children and 
to some -children. many opportunities that 
no mother gives her own children. 

The teacher who is not proud to be a teacher 
should not be a teacher. 

There is often a disposition on the part of 
some teachers to dread to be thought of as a 
teacher. No one ever knew a lawyer to fear 
he would be thought of as a lawyer, or a physi- 
cian to be thought of as a doctor, or a dentist, 
an editor, a clergyman, merchant, a manufac- 
turer, a banker, a locomotive engineer, a rail- 
road conductor, milliner, dressmaker, or any- 
one in any occupation, trade, or profession to 
dread to be identified with his business; but 
some teachers, many teachers, speak with pride 
of being taken for something other than a 
teacher. 

The fact is that there is no opportunity in 
the world of which one should be more proud 
than that of being a teacher. 

Don’t fail to appreciate the nobility of the 
teacher’s opportunity. 

If you are an honor to the profession, you 


will honor yourself and your professioti by be- 
ing in the profession pridefully. 

We are proud of having been identified with 
the teaching profession through the editorship 
of an educational magazine for a third of a 
century. 

Occasionally we realize that some fellow 
would think more of us if we did not magnify 


‘our connection with the profession, and with 


such a man we magnify all the more our as- 
sociation with teachers.. We realize that “he 
needs education, that we need to teach him 
something. 

Don’t fail to have prideful affection for the 
calling or profession of teaching. 


> 


SCHOOL STATISTICS* 


The American public school is in a critical 
stage of development. If it stops where it is it 
will be one of the comedies in history like the 
South Sea Bubble and the tulip craze of Hol- 
land. Will it be the Darius Green’s flying ma- 
chine or the real battle winner of the Worid 
War? The mission of the American public school 
is something entirely new. Its mission will have 
no message unless its results are worth record- 
ing, and unless there js a science and art of 
telling the truth about what is done, how it is 
done, when it is done and why it is done. 

Much of the statistics we now have would 
not be accepted in court in a case against a 
mongrel pup. 

The reason we have had no statistics is be- 
cause no one has wanted to know the truth. 
A man “color blind” on statistics, as many 
of our writers on education are, can make a 
red danger signal look like safety green and 
the reverse, and the public and the uninformed 
school people enjoy the delusion. 

Not a month passes but that some color blind 
writer plunges ahead with stupendously stupid 
statements as to the percentage of students 
who complete the fifth grade, eighth grade, or 
the high school course. 

The fact is no one in the world knows any- 
thing about the percentage that does anything 
in the public schools. The government con- 
tinues to publish with the solemnity of a judge 
a lot of stuff that is not worth as much as the 
gossip over the back yard fence. If these offi- 
cials and experts(!) do not know that they do 


not know what they pretend to know they 
should be in some asylum. 
Clergymen, editors, Chautauqua lecturers, 


and others whine and wail over the smali per- 
centage who do not complete the eighth grade 
and they justify themscives because they quote 
figures that have no more justification than 
have the vaporings of a whiskey befuddled 
brain. 

Leonard P. Ayres and Harlan P. Updegraff 
have attempted to arouse public interest in truth 
telling, but it seems to have been left to Carter 


* School Statistics and Publicity.” By Carter A 
Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Beverly Educational 
a, Edited By W. W. Charters, University of Illinois. Boston 
ew 


York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company. Cloth. Iiustrated 
with charts and diagrams. 330 pages. 
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Alexander, of State Superintendent C. P. Cary’s 
education department in Wisconsin, to deal 
adequately with the need of a science and art 
of giving publicity to correct statements about 
schools. 

We can recall the appearance of no book that 
seems to us to mean so much to the American 
public school as does this book, “School Statis- 
tics and Publicity,’ by Carter Alexander, since 
it fearlessly exposes no end of statistical ab- 
surdities and provides the ways and means of 
telling the truth. 

The following “Jingle Fallacy” is a sample of 
the sanity of everything Mr. Alexander 
writes 

“The superintendent must beware especially 
of considering things equal because they are 
called by the same’ words. This is known as 
the ‘jingle’ fallacy. Thus, one child does not 
equal another child as a matter of school ex- 
penditure, if the first child is in the primary 
grade and the second child is in the last year 
of the high school. The cost of educating the 
latter for one year is much more than in the 
case of the former. The difference between the 
ability to do one problem and the ability to do 
two problems in the Courtis tests is not the 
same as the difference to do fifteen problems 
and the ability to do sixteen problems. Any 
one who can do fifteen problems can fairly 
easily work up to sixteen. But if a child can 
barely do one, it is a tremendous task to work 
up to doing two. The ‘jingle’ fallacy usually re- 
sults from neglecting to define units or to con- 
sider zero points.” 


FINEGAN TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Hon. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy State 
Commissioner of New York, accepts the ap- 
pointment as State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania proffered by Governor Sproul. 

Dr. Finegan is one of the sanest educational 
leaders of the country, one of the best equipped 
by experience, professional vision, and personal 
skill in leadership. Pennsylvania is to be con- 
gratulated upon having a governor thoughtful 
enough and courageous enough to take a man 
of Mr. Finegan’s ability regardless of his 
residence. But New York will greatly miss 
him in its counsels. It will be many a day be- 
fore any one else can know the conditions in 
New York as Thomas E. Finegan knows them. 


ALDRICH, EMERITUS 


George I. Aldrich, who has been superinten- 
dent of Brookline, Massachusetts, for nineteen 
years, has tendered his resignation and _ has 
been elected superintendent emeritus. He will 
continue as superintendent until his successor 
is elected and is ready to enter upon the duties 
as superintendent. Mr. Aldrich is one of the 
foremost public school men of the state,- having 
been superintendent of three of the most pro- 
gtessive suburbs of Boston, Quincy, Newton 
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and Brookline, and acting superintendent of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Aldrich was 
easily the most useful man who has served 
upon the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion in the last half century. His term of ser- 
vice was eighteen years and he devoted him- 
self to the service of the state with ardent de- 
votion, superb ability, and absolute absence of 
personal ambition or petty jealousies. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Aldrich is full of physical vigor and 
mental alertness and will render excellent pub- 
lic service in many ways. 
THE WAY THEY GO 


W. A. Bailey, high school principal, Kansas 
City, Kansas, who was high man on secondary 
education at the Chicago meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in February, has 
accepted a position as assistant cashier of the 
Exchange State Bank of that city. J. P. Creer, 
Spanish Fork, Utah County superintendent, 
one of the ablest school men in the state, leaves 
school work for a mercantile partnership in 
Salt Lake City. 


Will the public ever realize what all this sig- 
nifies? 


PRALL SUCCEEDS SOMERS 


The choice of Anning S. Prall of Richmond 
to succeed Arthur S. Somers as president of 
the New York City Board of Education is a 
disappointment to those who have been in- 
terested in the recent attitude of Mr. Somers, 
but Mr. Prall appears to be more satisfactory 
to Mayor Hylan, presumably because of Mr. 
Somers’ independence in recent controversies. 
Personally we have no knowledge of the equip- 
ment of Mr. Prall while we have long known 
Mr. Somers, who has certainly had unusual op- 
portunities to prepare himself for the duties of 
president. If Mr. Prall is equally able to meet 
the demands of the position all will rejoice. 


SCHOOL GARDEN POSTERS 


John H. Francis and his group of school gar- 
den leaders in the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation issue school garden posters that are 
most effective. We have known nothing to 
compare with these for adornment, for sugges- 
tiveness or for inspiration. Every school can 
have them by asking your superintendent for 
one. If he has not enough for all schools he 
can get all he needs for the schools. 


National Education Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 


Teachers will never be Bolshevists if Bolshe- 
vism is unAmerican. 

The public schools are the public’s schools. 

An educator is broader than a scholar. 

Amusement is liable to be a liability. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE OPENING OF CONGRESS. 


The conditions under which the Sixty-sixth 
Congress opened its session were certainly 
unique. With the President three thousand 
miles away, cabling his recommendations; 
with various government departments trem+ 
bling on the verge of bankruptcy through the 
failure of huge appropriation bills in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress; with the close 
accord between the Executive and Congress 
which had prevailed during the war changed 
to relations of mutual distrust and _ hostility; 
and with a Congress which had been little 
more than a rubber stamp for the Executive 
succeeded by a Congress in which both 
branches are controlled by the opposition 
party, all indications point to an exciting and 
acrimonious session, and to sharp divisions 
upon both national and international ques- 
tions. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


* The President’s message related to domes- 
tic questions. It gave the first place to the 
labor question, urging a community of in- 
terest between capital and labor, and_ the 
democratization of industry, but making no 
specific recommendations. It urged suitable 
provision for returning soldiers, especially the 
taking up of undeveloped lands; the lighten- 
ing of tax burdens; the elimination of taxes 
on retail sales; the development and protec- 
tion of chemical and dyestuff industries; 
early attention to tariff changes which may 
be needed as retaliation for possible hostile 
legislation by other nations; the hastening of 
the adoption of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment; the return of the telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines to their owners, as soon as the 
retransfer can be effected without confusion, 
and the return of the railroads at the end of 
the calendar year. 


THE PRESIDENT AND PROHIBITION. 


The closing recommendation in the message 
is likely to arouse acute controversy. The 
President urges that the military demobiliza- 
tion has progressed to such a point that it 
would now be entirely safe to remove the 
ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines 
and beers; and he therefore recommends that 
the Act of November 21, 1918—which has 
come to be known as the “bone dry” prohibi- 
tion Act—be amended or repealed in so far 
as it relates to wines and beers, which would 
leave it operative, of course, as to stronger 
drinks. This recommendation ‘is not  satisfac- 
tory, on the one hand, to the Prohibitionists, 
who realize that its effect would be to keep 
open the saloons, whieh they had hoped to 
see suppressed on July 1; anor to the liquor 
interests, which are fighting to haye the whole 
traffic go on as at present until the federal 
prohibition amendment goes into effect next 


January, and will move heaven and earth— 
and the other place—to have the amendment 
itself repealed as soon as_ possible. The 
President’s attitude is described as “both wet 
and dry.” 


WILL KEEP THE BAN ON. 


The present indications are that neither 
house of Congress will act favorably upon the 
President’s recommendation to repeal so much 
of the war-time prohibition law as puts a ban 
upon beers and wines. The Prohibitionists arc 
confident that they are strong enough to keep 
the law as it is; and the “wets” are inclined 
to concede that they are. In view of the fact 
that the Prohibition amendment was ratified 
by the Legislatures of forty-five states out of 
forty-eight, experienced politicians regard the 
prohibition sentiment as too strong to be 
trifled with; and they do not care to take so 
great a risk when the most they can hope to 
do is to keep the saloons open for a_ few 
months longer. The American Federation of 
Labor is a strong body, but there are limits 
to its power. Meanwhile, the President is 
coming in for sharp criticism at all the reli- 
gious conventions, the most personal of which 
is the resolution adopted by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, expressing grief that a man 
who is an elder in that church should make 
such a recommendation. 


SUFFRAGE CARRIES THE HOUSE. 


For the second time, the Federal Suffrage 
amendment has carried the House. The first 
time was on January 10, 1918, when it had 
just the requisite two-thirds vote. The second 
time was on May 21, when it had _ fourteen 
more votes than would have been riecessary ‘if 
all the members had been present. The vote 
cast was forty-two more than two-thirds of 
those present—304 in favor to _ eighty-nine 
opposed. The Republicans had put the suf- 
frage amendment at the head of their list of 
party measures, and they furnished 200 of the 
affirmative votes. The suffrage leaders had 
predicted a favorable margin of forty votes, 
so that the result a little more than justified 
their expectations. There was only ‘a_ brief 
debate. No one expects the Senate to act 
with equal speed, for the Senate rules admit 
of extended debate and the margin of votes 
there is conceded to be extremely close. 


THE PEACE TREATY AND OPEN DIPLOMACY. 


In view of all that has been said about 
“open diplomacy,” it occasions some surprise 
that the terms of the peace treaty are, for the 


present, deliberately suppressed by the “Big 
Three” at the Peace Conference. This policy 
has been officially admitted by the Goyern- 


ment representative, Bonar Law, in_ the 
British House of Commons, It. is understood 


Continned page £14. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DR. C. E. CHADSEY’S ADMINISTRATION. 
BY CHARLES L. SPAIN 
Detroit 


Dr. Chadsey is a man of broad vision and keen insight 
with a remarkable grasp of the entire problem of educa- 
tion. His knowledge of both theory and practice encom- 
passes the whole horizon of educational endeavor. For 
this reason he is able to enter intelligently and sym- 
pathetically into the details of every problem. Perhaps 
the most outstanding quality in his leadership has been 
his power to win the confidence, respect and affection of 
all who have worked under his direction. His adminis- 
tration of the schools has been very democratic. He has 
had an abounding faith in the judgment of the teacher in 
the ranks. He has never imposed a course of study upon 
the teaching corps, but has insisted that all modifications 
of the curriculum must be the joint product of the teacher 
in the schoolroom and of those responsible for the super- 
vision. Under his enlightened leadership the profes- 
sional standards of the entire teaching corps have been 
raised. 

As an educator Dr. Chadsey is distinctly a progressive. 
His ideas harmonize with the most advanced educational 
thought. He has been an active participant in every 
great forward movement in education during the last 
ten years. He was a wholehearted, enthusiastic supporter 
of educational measurement when this great movement 
was in its infancy and Detroit was one of the first cities 
in the country to establish a department of Educational 
Research and in a large way to adopt measurement as a 
means of determining the quality of classroom products. 
Today our schools are widely known for the work we 
are doing in this line. 

Under Dr. Chadsey’s administration all forms of special 
education have been encouraged. He believes that 
instruction to be efficient must make due allowance for 
individual differences in children. Under his guidance 
the Psychological Clinic was enlarged and made more ef- 
fective, open-air schools were provided for the anemic, 
a fine modern building was erected for crippled children 
and liberal provision was made for the care of sub-nor- 
mal and super-normal children and for the blind, deaf 
and stammerers. 

Dr. Chadsey holds that a democracy should provide 
education for all classes, old and young, and in accordance 
with this ideal he encouraged Americanization classes and 
the evening high schools; he organized the Junior Col- 
lege and the college credit classes in the Normal Training 
School. 

While secondary education received a decided impetus 
under the administration of Dr. Chadsey he realized 


keenly that the great mass of children must of necessity © 


enter industrial life at an early age and much of his time 
and thought were given to a study of the problems of ele- 
mentary education. In no large city in the country have 
the products of elementary school instruction been meas- 
ured so consistently and completely as they have been in 
Detroit. Early in his administration Dr. Chadsey urged 
a wide extension of the principle of departmentalization 
and now on the eve of his departure he has endorsed the 
most promising elementary school experiment of a decade, 
the Platoon or Duplicate school, with its highly depart- 
mentalized and socialized curriculum. 

Dr. Chadsey has left as a legacy to his successor a 
school system in which harmony reigns supreme; a corps 
of teachers loyal, enthusiastic and auick to respond to 
intelligent leadership and an administrative organizations 


thoroughly in accordance with the progressive policies | 
avhich he stood, 


SCHOOLMENS WEEK, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The sixth annual Schoolmen’s Week convention held 
recently at the University of Pennsylvania exceeded all 
records both for attendance and interesting discussions. 
The total number of registrations was 1,240, an increase 
of more than twenty-five per cent. over the best previous 
record. It was estimated by the registration committee, 
based on the attendance at the various conferences and 
lectures, that more than 2,000 persons from all parts of 
the state and adjoining states attended the meetings. 

The program was distinctly a constructive one, some of 
the leading educators of the country being among the 
speakers. Among the most notable features was the re- 
port of the Bureau of Educational Measurements of the 
University, presented by Dr. Harlan Updegraff, director, 
and L. A. King, assistant director. The announcement 
that this bureau has superintended the giving of 200,000 
tests in arithmetic and 70,000 tests in silent reading in 
the schools of Pennsylvania since September, 1918, made 
a deep impression upon the visiting schoolmen. Not only 
was this department of the University’s School of Edu- 
cation warmly commended, but a more extensive use was 
urged of this system. Of the 200,000 tests made in arith- 
metic, 100,000 were in the Philadelphia schools. This 
was the first time that the school authorities of Philadel- 
phia had made such tests and they naturally turned to 
the university to have them supervised. 

The formulation of a forward state educational move- 
ment was another important outcome. It included in- 
crease in salaries; higher standard of teachers and teacher 
training; improvement of rural schools, including con- 
solidation, and a-careful consideration of the county unit: 
re-organization of the courses of study in state normal 
schools, more liberal appropriation for their support and 
the fixing of standards for admission thereto. The fea- 
tures of most immediate significance in the proposed for- 
ward movement in education were the high standards 
set for the new superintendent of public instruction and 
the resolution in favor of a state survey and stated in 
Paragraph IX of the resolutions. A feeling that the new 
state superintendent must be protected in the performance 
of his duties from interference by political, industrial, 
financial, or other selfish interests was strong. This was 
the first time that a body of representative schoolmen in 
Pennsylvania ever expressed themselves as favoring a 
state-wide survey. Their desire was that it be placed in 
the hands of experts under the direction of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, these experts to be 
chosen both from without and within the state. 

Another important contribution was the code of profes- 
sional ethics. It was the product of a committee of five 
working under the chairmanship of Dr. George G. Cham- 
bers, director of admissions of the university during the 
past two years. The committee studied copies of many 
of the other professions and the digest of the professional 
codes of teachers in various states and cities, presented 
by Dr. Bagley upon the Schoolmen’s Week program two 
years ago, at which time the movement for the profes- 
sional code in Pennsylvania was started. The code as 
approved was forwarded to the president and the execu- 
tive committee of the Pennsylvania State Association with 
the request that its consideration be given a place upon 
the program of the association next December. It is 
hoped that this will lead to the adoption of a professional 
code of ethics for the entire state. 

Among the reports of studies already under way and 
which will be further continued were: (1) Studies in the 
field of educational guidance, wnder the direction pf Dr. 
Asihur J. Jones and hig seminar class in secondary educa- 
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tion, and (2) consolidation of schools by Dr. George H. 
Becht and a committee of five county superintendents, 
with Thomas A. Book, superintendent of Chester County, 
as chairman. New studies were inaugurated in three 
different topics, (a) distribution of state aid in order to 
assist local districts to increase teachers’ salaries by Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff, (b) re-organization of high school 
courses of study, (c) the county institute by Carmon Ross. 
Investigation in each of these fields already begun will 
be continued and the results will be made the basis for 
action at some future meeting of Schoolmen’s Week. 

Several points were clearly brought out in the con- 
ference on Educational Guidance. 

1.. Guidance is one of the most important aspects of 
education. 


2. Every school should organize its work so as to pro- 
vide adequate guidance for every child. 


38. One important part of guidance is that concerned 
with the vocations. This consists in guidance in the 
choice of vocations, in the training necessary for the 
vocation and in securing the job. 


4. Every high school should have a definite course in 
the study of occupations, which would be required of all 
students. The use of moving pictures as an aid in this 
course was strongly advocated. 


5. Guidance does not consist in deciding for the child 
what he shall do, but in providing him with the necessary 
data, so that he can make an intelligent choice. 


6. Psychological tests are already of considerable assis- 
tance in guidance, but have not yet reached a stage of 
development where much reliance can be placed upon them 
for diagnosing the abilities of mature individuals which 
would make them successful in different occupations. 

In connection with the conference there was a*very in- 
teresting exhibit of methods now in use in different places, 
of various kinds of-tests and of cards used for recording 
data necessary for intelligent guidance. 


In addition to the above topics were three different pro- 
grams dealing with the various aspects of the general 
topic of Americanization and a program upon the re-or- 
ganization of our schools to meet the present emergency. 

Among a large number of speakers from outside the 
state were: Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. George H. Betts, School of 
Education, Boston University; Dr. W. S. Monroe, School 
of Education, University of Indiana; Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Henry C. Morrison, State Board of Education, Hartford, 
Conn., and Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

The chief executive officers of the meeting were: Har- 
lan Updegraff, chairman of the General Committee; Ar- 
thur J. Jones, in charge of Secondary School confer- 
ences, and L. A. King, secretary. 

The following resolutions are the most important 
adopted by the Schoolmen during the general session on 
Saturday morning :— 

We, the members of your Committee on Resolutions, 
respectfully present the following articles of belief for 
your consideration and approval: 


II. That we approve and highly appreciate the work 
of the School of Education of the University in further- 
ing the extensive use of measurements in arithmetic and 
reading and recommend to schoolmen and school officials 
their earnest co-operation in this movement; we urge as a 
definite plan and aim, always to be kept in view, the appli- 
cation of the results of the standard tests in devising im- 
proved methods wherever unsatisfactory results are 
shown; we further commend the purpose of the univer- 
Sity to assist in formulating remedial measures and pledge 
our co-operation in the furtherance of this and in the use 
of other measurements; we express sympathy with the 


movement to re-organize, systematize and standardize 
courses of study for high schools and recommend that a 
committee be appointed to continue this study, or assist. 
in any co-operative movement which has this in view. 


III. We commend, as being in the right direction, the 
efforts being made to determine the scientific equalization. 
of assessments and taxes, and likewise the more equitable 
distribution of state school funds. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that these studies be continued. 


IV. That we endorse the movement for the increase 
of teachers’ salaries in the state as now embodied in the 
Woodruff bill, and that we urge support for this bill upon 
the legislature from our respective districts; we further 
believe that it is incumbent upon school men to urge that. 
higher standards of teaching and teacher training should 
follow this increase. 


VI. We believe that the problem of the rural schools. 
is fundamental and paramount to any other. For this rea- 
son we urge that some constructive policy of dealing with 
this problem be worked out by those in authority to the: 
end that some specific solution be reached. 


VII. That the problem of an adequate supply of 
properly trained teachers should have attention with 
respect to the following phases of the relation of our nor- 
mal schools to its difficulties :— 


1. The fixing of standards for the admission of candi- 
dates for training in the normal schools. 

2. More liberal appropriations for the proper support: 
of normal schools. 

3. Re-organization of the courses of study to the end 
that they become more definitely schools of professional 
education, and that they more specifically train teachers 
for the various grades and kinds of school work. 

VIII. That the study and investigation of Teachers” 


Institutes in Pennsylvania be encouraged and continued. 
with the view that their status and place in the educational 
program of the state at present be definitely determined. 

IX. That we heartily endorse the expressed attitude 
of Governor Sproul in his desire to select as the next 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction a person so 
qualified by training, experience and vision that he may 
place the public school system of Pennsylvania among the 
foremost; that to secure such a person it will be necessary 
not only to pay a salary equal to that paid in any state, but 
to empower him with untrammeled powers of administra- 
tion; that as soon as feasible after the new state super- 
intendent is chosen plans be considered for an impartial, 
scientific, helpful survey of the schools of the state, con- 
ducted by persons eminently qualified for making such a 
survey. 

X. That we herewith record our appreciation of the: 
long and honorable service of the late Dr. Nathan 
Schaeffer, particularly his scholarly attainments, his high 
standards of manhood and public service; his practical 


achievements in bettering the public schools of Pennsyl-- 


vania during his long and dutiful career as State Super-. 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


“GOTTEN” AND “ILL” 


[Boston Herald.] 


“May I not” add a word to the recent discussion in 
your column regarding Mr. W. D. Howells, the Lady 
and the misuse of the hideous word “gotten”? 

I think the lady must have been converted by one of the 
regular editorials of Mr. Howells in the “Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s Magazine. This article appeared several 


months ago and was on the constant wrong use of some 


simple English words and was very interesting and illu- 
minating. I think he said that the word “gotten” should 
never be used. 

He also condemned the fashion of saying a person was 
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“4ll” when he was sick, and made it very clear why the 
word “ill” should not be used in that connection, as its 
meaning is quite different. And as we think of it, do we 
ever hear a doctor use the word in speaking of a sick 
patient? 

I hope my own English will get by! 

Emily M. Morse. 

Boston. 

If Mr. Howells said the word “gotten” should never 
be used, he was lamentably wrong; nor is “gotten,” when 
properly used, a “hideous” word. “Get” means “the at- 
tainment of possession by voluntary exertion.” Whren 
it expresses the ideas of possessing, of receiving, of suf- 
fering, and even of doing, it is misused. Now let us 
‘quote from Richard Grant White: “There is among 
some persons not uneducated or without intelligence a 
‘doubt about the past participle of ‘got’—‘gotten,’ which 
produces a disinclination to its use. I am asked, for in- 
stance, whether ‘gotten,’ like ‘proven,’ belongs to the list 
of ‘words that are not words.’ Certainly not. ‘Prove’ 
is what the grammars call a regular verb; that is, it 
forms its tenses upon the prevailing system of English 
verbal conjugation which makes the perfect tense in ‘ed.’ 
It is in this respect like ‘love,’ the example of regular 
verbal conjugations given in most grammars; and we may 
as well say that Mary has ‘loven’ John as that John’s 
love for Mary was not ‘proven.’ But ‘get’ is of the 
irregular conjugation in which the preterite tense is 
formed by am internal vowel change, and the past par- 
ticiple in ‘n,’ with or without such vowel change; thus— 
‘get, gat, gotten.’ The number of these irregular verbs, 
having what is well called a strong preterite, is large 
in our language, of which they are a very fine and in- 
teresting feature and one that we should solicitously pre- 
serve with their original native traits unchanged.” White 
named do, begin, spin, slay, fly, grow, eat, thrive, shake, 
speak, drink as examples. The would-be “genteel” say 
“ill” for “sick,” thinking that they thus are English in 
their speech. They would rewrite the Bible, have Dorcas, 
‘Lazarus, Hezekiah, Elisha, Benhadad, the father of 
Publius, and other worthies “ill”; they would change the 
divine instruction to “heal the ill, cleanse the lepers.” 
‘The best English writers were not and are not so absurd. 
British officers still have “sick leave.” Why not change 
Matthew Arnold’s poem to “The Ill King in Bakara”? 


THE SEATTLE TRIUMPH. 


BY MAYOR OLE HANSON 


[Address.] 


On the day the general strike was declared the team- 
sters were the first to quit and by nightfall every organ- 
ized labor organization in the city was on strike. The 
street cars ceased to run; hospitals were deserted by 
nurses; stores were closed; the light and heating plants 
were shut down and the city was threatened with famine. 

We organized an auxiliary police force and armed its 
members and we stationed them throughout the city. 
The labor unions announced that they would do their 
own policing and we simply issued an order that the first 
man attempting to exercise authorized police powers on 
the streets would be thrown into jail. 

On the second day I went to one of the newspapers, 
which were also closed, and asked them to get out a 
paper. They did, and in that issue we published our 
proclamation and an ultimatum to the strike leaders in 
which we told them to call off the general strike or take 
full consequences, including death. 

I was elected on a platform to suppress the I. W. W. 
and I had succeeded in shutting up every I. W. W. meet- 
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ing place. During the strike the police watched every 
assembly hall carefully. Unable to hold secret mass meet- 
ings, the strike committee came to my office and asked me 
to specify which industries I thought necessary for the 
existence of the city, and they proposed to consider 
granting such exemptions as they saw fit. 

They were received in my office and we had a confer- 
ence which lasted three hours. I insisted that the entire 
strike be called off. They refused, and it was then that 
we told them to get out and stay out until they were 
willing to meet our demands. 

I believe we impressed upon them that the constituted 
authority had no intention of asking the I. W. W. for 
permission to run the government. 

Within four days we had some of the street cars run- 
ning, and from that time on conditions returned by 
stages to normal. 


It is my belief that the attacks now being made, the 
changes now taking place are not only changes in gov- 
ernmental form, but are, when stripped to the bone, 
simply a mass attack against civilization. Under the 
doctrine ef common property, a few fanatics and anar- 
chists would destroy all property. 


—_ 


ROOSEVELT AND A BLIND ELOCUTIONIST. 


Wooster, O., April 16, 1919. 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 


I was much interested in the letter from Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts that you have published respecting the elocution 
of Theodore Roosevelt. I heard him many times, I have 
talked with him quietly alone, and I distinctly object to 
the proposition that he was an inferior public speaker 
for want of training. Once I took a blind teacher of 
elocution to hear him at Scranton, Penn., in the Brum- 
baugh-McCormick-Pinchot campaign. This lady of many 
years of experience in the art of teaching elocution and 
of giving readings herself sat with me at a distance of 
perhaps sixty feet from Roosevelt in a hall that seats 
four or five thousand. 


This is what she said after hearing him: “Tremendous 
force behind every word. Highly emotionalized. Cuts his 
words too sharply. Speaks at a nervous tension and 
means every word that he says.” I asked her particularly 
whether she liked the quality of the man as judged by 
his voice. (There is no better means to judge the nature 
of a man than by listening to his voice.) Her answer 
was characteristically feminine: “Well,” said she, “if a 
man with a voice like that told me that he loved me, I'd 
believe him!” A voice reveals far more than a face. 


Now for the facts: Theodore Roosevelt had a muscular 
strangulation of the throat against which he had to fight 
all his life; it was painful for him to speak. It was one 
of the many varieties of stuttering. 


Men who heard both Lincoln and Roosevelt told me that 
each had the same nervous, high-tension voice, the intel- 
lectual, emotional voice, but that there was a bigger vol- 
ume in the voice of Roosevelt. 


The notion that he would have been improved by being 
trained by an elocutionist shows how little some persons 
realize the transcendent value of sincerity and natural- 
ness in the man of the platform; beyond a few lessons, 
all that the study of elocution does for any public man 
is ruin his chances of getting into the hearts of plain 
people upon big matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. E. Chancellor. 
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LOYAL AND EFFICIENT NEGROES. 
BY ROBERT R. MOTON 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Upon invitation of President Wilson and Secretary of 
‘War Baker, it was my privilege recently to go to France 
and see and speak to many of our overseas negro sol- 
diers. In the course of my visits I reached the front line 
trenches near Metz and came to the sector held by the 
92d Division, which, as you know, is made up of negro 
troops. At a conference with some of the negro officers 
of this division I was told that the Germans, by throwing 
literature into the lines held by negro soldiers, carried 
on an active and subtle propaganda in an effort to make 
them disloyal. The following is a sample of the litera- 
ture distributed :— 

“Do you enjoy the same rights as the white people 
do in America, the land of freedom and democracy, or 
are you not rather treated over there as second-class citi- 
zens? . And how about the law? Are lynching and 
the most horrible crimes connected there with a lawful 
proceeding in a democratic country? Now, all this is 
entirely different in Germany, where they do like colored 
people; where they treat them as gentlemen and not as 
second-class citizens. 

“Come over and see for yourselves. Let those do the 
fighting who make profit out of this war.” 

When I asked these negro officers what effect the dis- 
tribution of this literature had upon the colored soldiers, 
one of them laughed and said: “We gave a double por- 
tion of shrapnel, and it seemed to fire our boys with a 
new determination to lick the Hun. We were then about 
eighteen miles from Metz, and if our commanding officer 
had not ordered us to stop, the boys had said that they 
were going to eat supper in Metz that night.” 

From the various communities the white and 
black soldiers were sent away with the same 
hearty godspeed, and in many instances under the 
auspices of the same citizen committee. The result 
of this working together in these war activities 
brought the whites and negroes into a more helpful rela- 
tionship. 

It is the earnest desire of all negroes that these helpful 
co-operating relationships shall continue. Therefore, in 
order to handle wisely the problems which are arising 
in connection with the returning negro soldiers, I hope 
it will be possible in every community for committees of 
white and colored to meet together and discuss with 
absolute frankness the present situation. I am sure that 
out of these discussions there will come a better feeling 
of racial good will and a new desire on the part of all 
to work together for the development and progress of a 
greater South and a greater nation of which recently so 
many of our soldiers, black and white, bravely laid down 
their lives. 
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WHAT TORNADOES ARE 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 


Eighty-one tornadoes have careered across _ IIlinois 
‘within the last nineteen years. They keep happening, but 
a town in the way of a tornado happens rarely. Only 
when it hits a town does a tornado become deadly and 
famous, and here in the Middle West towns lie con- 
veniently wide apart. 

A tornado is a sign of spring. 
‘struggle for supremacy. Dampness adds to the instability 
of the air. A warm wind brushes past a cold wind, starts 
the air whirling, forms a vacuum inside the whirl and a 
column of vapor around the vacuum. The newborn mon- 
Ster rushes across the country at the speed of an ordinary 


Warmth and cold 


-where from 600 feet to a mile wide. 


railroad train, leaving devastation along a track any- 
Were the air suffi- 
ciently damp, and therefore sufficiently unstable, the same 
thing might happen in the fall. 

And the same thing happens in spring even in the East. 
Ours is not peculiarly a tornado district. It is only a dis- 
trict where, with few hills to interfere, tornadoes have 
free run. The hillier East starts as many aerial fandan- 
goes, if not more, but shunts them skyward. Once in a 
while, thanks to occasional hillocks, the Middle West does 
likewise. 

A cyclone, in technical parlance, is any general storm. 
In popular but not definitely unscientific parlance it is 
the type of storm represented by the hurricane or typhoon 
—a whirlwind with a diameter of from fifty to a hundred 
miles. It was a cyclone from the West Indies that struck 
Galveston. 

The dust whirls you see along country roads are in 
principle tornadoes. Waterspouts are miniature tornadoes 
at sea. We have been at pains more than once to consult 
meteorologists regarding the stories of straws driven into 
oak posts and of freight trains lifted bodily from the 
track. The meteorologists not only vouched for the stories 
but added to them. Let one instance suffice—that of a 
locomotive tossed into a garden, and in the same garden 
a single rose was found blooming unharmed. 


AMERICA 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR 


Foreseen in the vision of sages, 

Foretold when martyrs bled, 

She was born of the longing of ages, 

By the truth of the noble dead 

And the faith of the living fed! 

No blood in her lightest veins 

Frets at remembered chains, 

Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head. 
In her form and features still 

The unblenching Puritan will, 

Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 

The Quaker truth and sweetness . 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She took what she gave to man; 

Justice, that knew no station; 

Belief, as soul decreed; 

Free air for aspiration, 

Free force for independent deed! 

She takes, but to give again, 

As the sea returns the rivers in rain; 

And gathers the chosen of her seed 

From the hunted of every crown and creed. : 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 

Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 

Her Italy waits by the western brine; 

And, broad-based under all, 

Is planted England’s oaken-hearted mood, 

As rich in fortitude 

As e’er went worldward from the island-wall! 
Fused in her candid light, 

To one strong race all races here unite; 
Tongues meit in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan. 
’Twas glory once to be a Roman; 

She makes it glory, now, to be a man! 


—“The National Ode,” 1876. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. A Record of Events 
and Progress for 1918. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. Cloth. Price, $3.50, net. 

There is nothing available in its class that is as reliable, 
as complete, as well prepared, as serviceably set up as 
“The American Year Book.” In one volume there is a 
complete digest of the events of interest to Americans 
that have taken place in war, politics, business, science, 
art and every other field of human endeavor during the 
past year—a year that is more pregnant with great things 
for America than any other twelve-month in her history. 
The book is divided into thirty-one sections, covering hun- 
dreds of subjects, conveniently afranged with an analy- 
tical index for easy reference and constituting a complete 
record of American achievement. The volume was pre- 
pared under the supervision of a board composed of 
accredited representatives or members of forty great 
learned and scientific societies, and each article was 
written by an expert deeply versed in his special subject. 
Among the hundreds of timely matters fully covered may 
be mentioned the collapse of Germany, the Russian situa- 
tion, the final story of the war, the food, temperance and 
labor questions, the preparations for the peace conference, 
etc. This volume is absolutely indispensable to any one 
who desires to be up to the minute in reliable information. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. By H.L. Mencken, 
author of “A Book of Prefaces,” etc. New York City: 
Alfred A. Knopf. This is a limited edition printed from 
type of which only 1,500 copies are for sale. Price, $4. 
Not often is a book of this kind published “now or 

never” as this is. It may be good business for the time 

being, but it is a book that would be in demand twenty 


years from today, probably more in demand then than now. ° 


No one is likely ever to make as good a book of its kind 
as has Mr. Mencken. We cannot conceive of another 
—— and only such a man could produce such a 
ook. 

The first book to present with any intelligibility the 
origins, development and present state of the American 
dialect of English. All other existing works upon the 
subject deal exclusively with the vocabulary; this one aims 
to examine the more fundamental characters of the lan- 
guage—its idioms, its methods of word-change, its rela- 
tions to other languages, its syntax and its tendencies in 
grammar. The salient differences between English and 
American are pointed out. They are analyzed and an 
attempt is made to exhibit the laws and causes underlying 
them, and finally, there is a discussion of the forces operat- 
ing either to accentuate them or to counteract them. The 
book represents many years of labor and offers much 
material not hitherto accessible. The widely dispersed and 
highly fragmentary literature of the subject must have 
been studied and co-ordinated. The work is of value to 
American teachers of English, to students of English 
dialect, to those of American literature and to all per- 
sons interested in the language spoken by 100,000,000 
Americans. It is thorough, but it avoids pedantry. <A 
comprehensive bibliography is appended. 


COLLEGES IN WAR TIME AND AFTER. By 
Parke Rexford Kolbe, president of the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron. Problems of War and of Recon- 
struction Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. Price, $2. 

Dr. Kolbe has demonstrated rare fitness for this im- 
portant service and he is fortunate in being the first to 
get into the game. Many will do work akin to this, but 
he has improved his unusual opportunities of getting 
adequate and reliable information. He has surely given 
abundant proof of great skill in searching for facts and 
figures. and he has made the work invaluable by the 
poise displayed in interpreting passing events in the light 
of a great vision of the future of the university. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. Moral Training in 
the School and Home. By Frank Chapman Sharn, Ph.D, 
professor of Philosophy, The Universitv of Wisconsin. 
New York, Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
12mo. 453 pn. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Frank Chapman Sharp has nrenared a real book 
on real education for character. It is an almost inex- 
haustible mine of material for classroom use. Its scope 
is vast and its practical features are sensible in the highest 
degree. 


THE FIGHTING SHEPHERDESS. By Caroline Lock- 
hart, author of “The Man from the Bitter Roots.” Il- 
lustrated by M. Leone Bracker. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Price, $1.50, net. 

It is practically impossible to have the traditional east- 
ern woman understand the real woman of the West. To. 
make an excursion or two across the continent may 
broaden one somewhat, may cause her to think that this 
is really a big country, may make her realize that her little 
community is not the only place in the world, but nothing 
of this kind gives her any adequate appreciation of the real 
nobility of the Western woman. It would be as impossible 
to evolve a noble western heroine ast of the Alleghanies 
as to palm off a flock of cosset lambs in Franklim 
Park as a herd of sheep in Montana. 

Caroline Lockhart has rendered as great a service by 
making it possible for a New England club woman to get 
some appreciation of the social triumphs of the “Sheep 
Queen” as she has to the noble woman whom she typifies. 
in Kate, the “Fighting Shepherdess.” 


A DICTIONARY OF 6,000 PHRASES. An Aid to Ready, 
and Effective Conversation and to Social Letter Writing, 
with Over 100 Model Social Letters and 6,000 of the 
World’s Best English Phrases. Compiled and arranged 
by Edwin Hamlin Carr. New York: G. P. Putnam's: 
Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

This phrase book is as indispensable to a ready writer 
and to a professional writer as it is to one who seeks 
efficiency with his pen. The more one writes the greater 
the liability to form phrase habits that are as annoying 
to the reader as “What do you know about that?” is in 
conversation. We write in phrases as definitely as in 
words and we need a phrase dictionary as definitely as we 
need a word dictionary. In this book is carried out an 
original and useful plan for making the world’s best 
English instantly available to anyone in social letter 
writing or in conversation. This phrase book is a classi- 
fication of phrases of different kinds and for use in a 
great many different connections, so that synonymous 
phrases may be secured, just as synonymous words are 
secured in a book of synonyms. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD’S BOOK FOR THE MOTOR- 
IST. By Barney Oldfield “Himself.” Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth. Illustrated from photographs 
and drawings. Price, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.65. 

To whoever has seen Barney Oldfield in action on the 
race course — and we pity anyone who has not — this 
book is as irresistible as a swimming hole was in our 
boyhood days. Here is what Barney Oldfield himself 
says :— 

“Tt has just been discovered that I’ve been absorbing a 
whole lot of valuable information about the care and up- 
keep of every car built in the past twenty years. During 
that time the public thought my sole interest was the es- 
tablishment of a reputation for holding most of the world’s 
worth-while speed records. I plead guilty. But it was 
my intimate knowledge of cars, the designing and construc- 
tion and general ability to force the last ounce of power 
out of them, that enabled me to pull down so many 
‘firsts. Just to help out a whole lot of good fellows 
who have been too busy with other things to devote 
twenty years of their life to acquiring this practical 
knowledge I’ve written a book for you. Do not merely 
glance my book through, or read it carelessly, but study 
it with a view to understanding it. Keep at this study 
until you have thoroughly absorbed the general advice 
and suggestions, even if you fail to grasp the more tech- 
nical information it contains. No matter what class or 
price your car represents, I'll try to help you reduce the 
upkeep and increase its service.” 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 


- your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 


write for Book of the Eye Free. 


MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. ILL 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


of Unfinished Leatherette Material 


LOOKS, FEELS, and WEARS WELL 


from September until the following June 


A Maximum Durability 


is provided for the 


ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tmeertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


JULY. 


‘4: National Society for the Study 


and Correction of Speech Disorder, 

Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
uerite Franklin, 110 Bay Staie 
oad, Boston. ; 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


ALABAMA. 


Free secondary education is ex- 
pected to be state-wide in Alabama 
within a few months. Sixty of the 
sixty-seven counties have held elec- 
tions and put the improvement among 
their laws. Sixty counties have held 
elections and carried by handsome 
majorities, in most cases, the provi- 
sion for a three mill tax that pro- 
vides funds to eliminate the fee and 
supplementary system. Of the seven 
counties that remain, four have 
called elections to be held within the 
next thirty days. Sentiment in all of 
them is said to be overwhelming in 


favot of. free ,education and_ the 


three mill *tax. Antauga County is ar- 
ranging to carry through the election 
in record time. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The organiza- 
tion work for the interstate $20,000 
research for the best methods of 
character education -in public schoo!s 
is nearing completion. The chairmen 
of research have been appointed in 
thirty-five states. They include eight 
state superintendents, one assistant 
state superintendent, twelve univer- 
sity and two college professors, seven 
superintendents of schools and one 
assistant superintendent, one normal 
school president and two professors, 
and one private school principal. 

The research year has been set for 
October 1, 1919, to October 1, 1920. 
One hundred copies of a volume con- 
taining 600 pages of extracts from 
educational literature on character 
education are being printed at the ex- 
pense of the donor of the $20,000 
award for distribution and loaning to 
the collaborators as an assistance in 
their research thinking. It is hoped 
that in each state all educators inter- 
ested in this phase of education will 
volunteer their co-operation to their 
state collaborators. 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. On May 15 the city 
voted additional bonds to the amount 
of $250,000 for its new high school. 
In September, 1917, a bond issue of 
$465,000 was authorized by the peo- 
ple for the erection of a new high 
school. Owing to the war and the 
restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment on building operations, it was 
.found impracticable to proceed with 
the task. On the conclusion of the 
war the board of education resumed 
the consideration of the project, but 
found that it would not be possible to 
erect a building wholly modern and 
adequate to the present and future 
needs of Dubuque without asking for 
more money. In consequence, a re- 
quest for an additional $250,000 was 
submitted to the voters and on May 
15 the bond issue was granted. This 
gives the board of education $715,000 
for its new high school, and_ the 
promise is that one of the finest and 
in every respect most modern build- 
ings in the Middle West will soon be 
under way. Dubuque and its board 
of education, together with its. super- 
intendent, James H. Harris,’ aré to 
be heartily congratulated on _ the 
splendid prospect to which the edu- 


cational activities of the city may 
look forward. The board of educa- 
tion recently voted bonuses and in- 
creased salaries to the entire teach- 
ing corps, aggregating $53,000. 


MAINE. 


SCARBORO. Scarboro High 
School is the first in Maine to al- 
low. credit for work done in the 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, 
This action was recommended by F. 
H. B. Heald, superintendent of 
schools, who for four years has 
been local leader of club work at 
Scarboro and Old Orchard. The 
club in Scarboro this year is com- 
posed of eight high school seniors 
and fourteen juniors. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union was con- 
cluded with a banquet on May 23. 
Next year’s convention will be held 
at Topeka, Kas., but the date has not 
been set. These officers were elected =: 
President, Miss Caroline D. Aborn,. 
supervisor of kindergartens, Boston, 
Mass.; first vice-president, Miss Julia 
Wade Abbott, kindergarten specialist, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; second vice-president, Miss 
Lucy F. Gage, State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, director 
of kindergartens, Pittsburgh, Pa.;. 
corresponding secretary and _ treas- 
urer, Miss May Murray, editor of the 
Kindergarten and_ First Grade,. 
Springfield; editor, Miss Katherine 
Martin, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BRADFORD. A joint concert was 
given last week at Bradford Academy 
by the Musical Clubs of Phillips An- 
dover Academy and Bradford 
Academy. A large and enthusiastic 
audience enjoyed the well arranged’ 
program. 

The clubs were given assistance by 
an orchestra of thirty pieces from 
Boston and responded with the usual 
attention to detail and finish under- 
the direction of Carl Pfatteicher of 
Andover and of Frederick Johnson, 
head of the music department at: 
Bradford Academy. 
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BROOKLINE. George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of the schools of 
Brookline since 1900, has _tendered 
his resignation. In recognition of 
his long and valuable service the 
school committee has voted to ap- 
point Mr. Aldrich superintendent 
emeritus upon the appointment of 
his successor, when_ his resignation 
as superintendent of schools will be 
accepted. 

In making this appointment as 
superintendent emeritus the school 
committee of Brookline pays tribute 
to Mr. Aldrich’s long and honorable 
service. During the twenty years 
that he has been connected with the 
Brookline schools about eighty per 
cent. of the teachers have been ap- 
pointed upon his recommendation. 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Man- 
chester, N. H. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1875 and be- 
came principal of the Adams Gram- 
mar School of Quincy, Mass., the 
same year, remaining there until) 
1878, when he became superintendent 
of the public schools of Canton from 
1878 to 1880, superintendent of 
schools of Canton and Milton from 
1880 to 1883 and of Milton and 
Quincy from 1883 to 1892. In New- 
ton he was superintendent of schools 
from 1892 to 1899. He then became 
acting superintendent for Springfield 
in 1900. He was elected  superin- 
tendent in Brookline in 1900. 

Mr. Aldrich was a member of the 
State Board of Education from. 1890 
to 1908. 


LAWRENCE. A naturalization 
school, where applicants for United 


States citizenship may secure the 
help and instruction needed to obtain 
citizenship papers, opened in_ the 
Oliver School on May 26. Classes 
will meet once a week at night. _ 

It is estimated that there are 12,000 
non-citizens in Lawrence who are 
eligible for citizenship, 1,500 of whom 
have taken out first papers during 
the last seven years. Under the 
auspices of the Lawrence Citizens’ 
Committee, which is conducting a 
civic welfare “neighborliness” cam- 
paign, two meetings for men of dif- 
ferent nationalities who desire to be- 
come American citizens were held 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 

The naturalization school is to be 
conducted by the public school de- 
partment and certificates signed by 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wil- 
son, Commissioner of Naturalization 
Richard Campbell and Chief Natural- 
ization Examiner for New England 
James Farrell of Boston will be 
awarded those who successfully com- 
plete the course. These certificates 
will be accepted to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion examinations, so that the appii- 
cant who has won his certificate will 
be excused from that part of the ex- 
amination. 

MELROSE. Mavor Charles H. 
Adams gives the School-Home Gar- 
den scheme a new impetus and a 
standard by asking that they com- 
bine to make Melrose the Garden 
City of New England. 

WALTHAM. The City of Wal- 
tham has just appropriated the sum 
of $215,000 to erect a new junior 
high school building and also the sum 
of $162,800 to erect a new grammar 
school _ building. These buildings 
will be of entirely modern construc- 
tion. 


The former will contain sixteen 


regular classrooms, an assembly~ hall 


seating 600 pupils, a gymnasium, 
lunch rooms, manual training rooms, 
shops, domestic science rooms, dental 
rooms, etc. 

The latter will contain twelve regu- 
lar classrooms, kindergarten 
rooms. a hall seating 400 persons, 
manual training and domestic science 
rooms, etc. 

It is expected that work will start 
on these buildings about July 1. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. James Voorheis, pre- 
vocational teacher at the Russell 
School, claims that the special train- 
ing given sub-normal children in this 
city does not help them make up 
their handicap. A recent check of a 
large number of these pupils with an 
equal number in the regular work, 
shows the sub-normal children just 
as far behind the average when 
leaving these schools as when enter- 
ing. Mr. Voorheis advocates less 
academic work, more _prevocational, 
and fewer children per room. 

Detroit school held their 
fourth annual kite tournament May 
17, under the auspices of the recre- 
ation commission. Seventy schools 
were represented by, 572 boys. Prizes 
were given for greatest height, most 
novel design, and largest number of 
entrants from one school. One kite 
reached a height of 784 feet. 

KALAMAZOO. Two hundred and 
sixty-five teachers here will receive 
an increase in salary of $200 next 
year. 

PONTIAC. A few days ago the 
General Motors Corporation an- 
nounced the gift of sites for two 
school buildings in the section of the 
city where it is erecting a large 
number of workingmen’s houses. 
More recently the voters of the city 
voted 4 to 1 in favor of issuing one 
million dollars in bonds to provide 


to enlarge the high school, buy two 
new sites and construct five build- 
ings. 

The board of education has de- 


cided to rescind the rule which re- 
quires two years of foreign lan- 
guage for high school students. This 
is a special concession to the students 
who do not expect to go to college. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. Questions of 
concern to educators permeate the 
entire program of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which is to 
meet at Atlantic City, June 1-8. Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, is the pre- 
siding officer. 

The establishment of a joint com- 
mittee representing the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and _ the 
National Education Association is 
significant of the increasing emphasis 
which this body places upon educa- 
tional questions. Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon of the Cincinnati 
public schools is the chairman of this 
joint committee. He will speak at 
Atlantic City on the interrelation of 
the school and child welfare work. 
“Minimum Standards of Child Wel- 
fare” is announced as the keynote 
topic for the series of meetings un- 
der the division on _ children. 
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Henry W. Thurston of the faculty. 
of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy has arranged for _ sectional 
discii$sions on the community aspects. 
of juvenile delinquency, including ru- 
ral districts. The plan of the child 
welfare research station at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the county or- 
ganization scheme in Westchester. 
County, New York, will be set forth, 
as leading examples of modern com- 
munity programs. 

A national meeting of visiting 
teachers is expected to be held dur- 
ing the Atlantic City conference. 
Colonel Cyrus B. Adams,  superin- 
tend of the St. Charles, Illinois, 
School for Boys, as chairman of the 
division on delinquents and correc- 
tion, has arranged a symposium on 
the problems of truancy. Under- 
these auspices also Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, who is widely known as an 
investigator at Sing-Sing Prison, 
will present a report on the causes of 
delinquency. Buttressing this report 
with practical illustrations on the 
side of community life, will be a sec- 
tion meeting under the division on 
the local community devoted to the 
discussion of commercial recreation. 
Joseph Lee, president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, will speak on the topic. 
“The Community, Home of Lost 
Talents.” Substitutes for the saloon, 
the public dance hall and other speci- 
fic issues will be brought up. 

Education in its relations to mental’ 
hygiene will be an important topic 
also. Dr. William H. Burnham  of- 
Clark University and Dr. C. Macfie. 
Campbell of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity will speak on this subject. The. 
general theme of the division on men- 
tal hygiene is announced as being 
“Social Problems as the Reaction of- 
Individual Mental Types to Environ- 
ment.” Under this heading also a. 
meeting has been arranged to discuss. 
disciplinary questions from the stand- 
point of experience in the army and: 
navy and of customary state pro- 
cedure. 

More than four thousand delegates. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO!I, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Department 
of Registration and Education. 
8-year course Practical Ex- 

perience Applicants must meet the 

requirements of good health, of age. 

(19-35), good moral character, having 

two years High School education or 

its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
blanks, address Superintendent of- 

Nurses, Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school] for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


‘Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUC ATO RS’ 101 Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


New York 
Elatiron Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg 


B. F. CLARK 
Founder—29%th Year 


Wash. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt -C. E. Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CON 


City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 


Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
H. E. Smii . E. Black 


are expected to attend the Atlantic 
City meeting. Among them will be 
scores of public school teachers and 
college heads. Workers in the edu- 
cational field generally are cordially 
invited to participate. 

NEWARK. The Newark Normal 
School is now to the limit a state nor- 
mal school. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The teachers re- 
ceive a flat raise of $200. 


OKLAHOMA. 


CLAREMORE. S. M. Barrett. 
who was in the Claremore Institution 
two years ago, is to return to what is 
mow to be known as the Oklahoma 
Military Academy, an institution of 
ssecondary rank. The curriculum is 
to include vocational education and 
military training and the vocational 
education is to be confined to the 
building trades and auto mechanics. 
It is a school for boys. 

OREGON. 

DONALD. A zone meeting of 
rural teachers and parents was held 
by Assistant County Superintendent 
Mary L. Fulkerson, and the cooking 


club of the school served a delicious 
luncheon, cooking everything, cock- 
tails, salad, bread, hot rolls, meat 
course with two vegetables, cake, ice 
cream and coffee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

WEST CHESTER. County 
Superintendent Thomas A. Bock had 
a great success of the fourth county 
play festival at the State Normal 
School. It was so elaborate as to 
remind one of a county agricultural 
fair with the fakes and _ freaks 
omitted. 


Continued from page 605. 


that the chief opposition to making 
the treaty public came from Premier 
Lloyd George, that President Wilson 
readily agreed and that when the 
French Foreign Minister Pichon, 
anxious to meet the demand of the 
Chamber of Deputies for more light, 
secured a tentative agreement for the 
publication of the financial and ter- 
ritorial sections, conditioned on 
Lloyd George’s approval, Lloyd 
George did not approve and the mat- 
ter dropped. Discussion of the 
treaty up to date, therefore, is not 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 


The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


The Arlo Plan offers material and a simple method for 
developing that power which is the only true education. The 


power to read and interpret; the power to read and express, 
are the marks of the educated man. 


By BertHa B. anp Ernest Corp 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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based on the treaty itself, but on the 
published abstract of it, and that is, 
of course, incomplete, and, it is in. 
timated, in some respects misleading, 
THREE SIGNATORIES ENOUGH, 


One provision of the treaty, which 
is now disclosed, but which did not 
appear in the abstract, is a clause 
which provides that, as soon as the 
treaty has been ratified by Germany 
and by three of the principal allied 
and associated powers, it will come 
into force from that date between 
the high contracting powers which 
have ratified it. It is possible that 
this clause was framed to provide 
against possible dissatisfaction on the 
part of Italy; or, as in some quarters 
is thought more likely, to penalize 
the United States for possible failure 
of the Senate to ratify the treaty, 
since the effect of such failure would 
be to shut out the United States 
from such commercial advantages as 
might follow the resumption of nor- 
mal relations. But, whatever the rea- 
son, whoever supervised the abstract 
did not think it necessary to include 
this clause. 

THE FIGHT ON THE LEAGUE 

COVENANT. 

None of the changes made in the 
covenant of the League of Nations 
have lessened the opposition to it in 
the United States Senate. Senator 
Lodge, whose attitude is fairly repre- 
sentative of the opposition, declares 
that not one of the suggestions of 
the Senate and not one of the amend. 
ments proposed by Mr. Root on the 
suggestion of the State Department 
has been carried out; some of them, 
he states, have been entirely rejected, 
and where there is an appearance of 
their having been adopted, examina- 
tion shows that the new form is more 
dangerous than the old. In its pres- 
ent form, he insists, the Senate will 
not accept the draft. There is no de- 
sire anywhere, the senator says, to 
delay the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many one moment beyond the time 
necessary to understand it, but the 
Senate, before it acts, must have the 
treaty in official form. The move- 
ment for a separation of the peace 
treaty from the covenant grows, but 
cannot take definite shape until the 
text of the instrument is officially dis- 
closed. 

STILL FILING NOTES OF 

PROTEST. 


The note-exchanging stage of the 
peace negotiations, to which refer- 
ence was made in this column last 
week, goes right on; and. the allied 
representatives have shown extraor- 
dinary patience, though some of their 
replies have been a little tart. Up to 
May 20 the German delegates had 
filed ten notes of protest, and on that 
date they served notice that sevea 
more were in course of preparation, 
and asked for an extension of time 
and also for a special train to bring 
to Versailles printing presses and a 
force of workmen tto hasten the 
Preparation of the German replies. 
M. Clemenceau, in behalf of the 
Allies, granted a seven-days  exten- 
sion, or until Mav 29. Whether any- 
thing was done about the sending for 
printing presses and workmen does 
not appear from the official reports. 

NC FLYING BOATS. 

The NC flying boats have bulked 
large in the desnatches for davs be- 
cause of their vicissitudes, risks and 
achievements in trans-Atlantic flights. 
They are actually stout sea-goinz 
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boats, capable of ploughing through 
the water up to a speed of sixty miles 
an hour and of flying through the air 
at a speed of ninety miles an hour. 
Their route is from Rockaway to 
Halifax, N. S., 540 nautical miles, 
Halifax to Trepassey, N. F., 460 
miles; Trepassey to Punta Del Gardo, 
Azores. 1,390 miles; Punta Del Gardo 
to Lisbon, Portugal, 800 miles, and 
Lisbon to Plymouth, England, .775 
miles. The “N” in their designation 
is for navy, and the “C” for Curtis, 
representing the Curtiss Engineering 
Corporation, _ indicating their joint 
production. They were built for ac- 
tual service across seas, if the war 
had continued, and the first of them 
was given her trial in October, las 
year. The recent transatlantic flights 
are not regarded as a freak adventure, 
hut as a service trial. For an en- 
durance flight, each of them wouid 
carry a crew of five men, but for an 
experimental flight, each could carry 
fifty. 

THE HAWKER-GRIEVE FLIGHT. 


There has rarely been so dramatic 
and happy a change in public feeling 
as was occasioned by authentic news 
that the British aviators, Harry 
Hawker and Mackenzie Grieve, who. 
on Sunday, May 18, started on a 
daring flight across the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, in the Sop- 
with biplane, and from whom nothing 
had been heard for a week, were not 
lost — as was universally believed — 
but had been picked up at sea, 1,100 
miles from their starting point, by a 
small steamer which, having no wire- 
less outfit, was unable to transmit the 
news. Something went wrong with 
the water pump and they came down 
to the sea level and floated for an 
hour and a half, but were none the 
worse for their adventure. 

WAGE INCREASES IN TEXTILE 
MILLS. 

Wage increases affecting approx- 

imately 150,000 operatives in New 


England and other mill states in the 


North, and covering both cotton and 
woolen mills, have been announced. 
to take effect on June 2, and repre- 
senting an advance of about fifteco 
per cent. These increases, which are 
based on a marked improvement in 
business conditions, bring the wages 
of mill workers to the highest levi 
on record, and, in some __ instances, 
represent a total increase of 100 per 
cent. since 1915. One result of these 
advances was to end the Lawrence 
strike, which has been in progress for 
fifteen weeks; but the irreconcilable 
temper of the I. W. W. leaders of this 
strike, which was timited to alien 
workers in the mills, was shown in the 
statement of one leader that the next 
strike “might be for a forty-hour 
week and ninety hours’ pay”; and in 
the declaration of the chairman of the 
general strike committee: “This is but 
an armistice. The fight against the 
capitalist class will never cease until] 
the working class comes into its own.” 


The Charles E. Merrill Companv 
take pleasure in announcing _ that 
after April 1 Mr. D. B. Albert will 
represent their interests in the West 
as western agency manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Albert 
is resuming an old connection; having 
some time ago served the company 
for some years as field_representative. 
His ability and experience qualify 
him to he of real service to the 
schools of the territory under his 
charge. 


CANDIDATES are needed by this Agency for September positions, and we can offer a 
choice among the following places, chosen at random from the long 


list upon our books for which we have been 2,400; principal high schoo), ¢1,¢00-2,(00; 
asked to recommend; superintendent, $2,/C0- ARE science, 
languages, history, English, $1,200-1,500; manual training, physical training, com- 
mercial, domestic science, music drawing, €800-1,400. For principals an assist— 
ants in smaller places we have many more calls than available 


teachers, and as the season advances more and more candidate are NEEDED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


CHICAG 
34th Year. =. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timély chapters on P 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 


Prospects, Critical Letters of . 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete., sent free. elie: 


the Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW, 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolg 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (op te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 365th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent -Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


AGENCY 


Long Distance relephone. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—ALL EDUCATORS 


Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from 
Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester 
Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF 
AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has | 
attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas | 
and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to 
$40 a month. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education since the time of 
HoraceiMann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system. 


We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. i 

We will take pleasure in showing you oyr Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture films, 
covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any one. 

You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 

You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds. Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared 
especially for schools. ; 

You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, 
Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 

We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. Holden, Director 
CHICAGO 


“The Bock of Knowledge and Nature, Has a Wonderful Story pa Tell You!” a 


at the Victory Convention of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States at Milwaukee, June 28th 
to July 5th 


—the time of year when fair Milwaukee 
favored by Nature flowers with all her sum- 
mer glories — Milwaukee, the beauty-spot of 
America! 

—to become the Mecca for teachers, gathering 
from every nook and corner of this great 
country! 


Milwaukee, in sight of Lake Michigan — with 

40 inland watering places within 20 minutes 

ride. Wisconsin, with 6,000 lakes, the vacation The Finest Convention Building in America 
Paradise. 

Principal sessions and headquarters in finest Auditorium building in the world. Hotel and 


housing accommodations adequate and of the best. 
Convenient railroad and boat connections to every part of the United States. 


When the world’s noted educators journey to Milwaukee — PLAN NOW ON BEING THERE! 
Spend a pleasant body-resting vacation a: Milwaukee — reap a harvest of knowledge as well! 


See Milwaukee’s $10,000 “Pageant of The Flag” on the Fourth 
For full particulars write NOW to 


MILWAUKEE BUREAU 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
Athletic Club Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN B. BULLOCK 
Executive Secretary 
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